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Walking and House Dresses. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Skirt of Tussor foulard, trimmed with 
three pleated flounces of the same material. Ca- 
saque of the same, with Watteau fold, trimmed 
with a single pleated flounce, and looped at each 
side under the arm by a bow of broad ribbon. 
Two similar bows, without ends, are set on the 
Watteaun fold. Yellow straw hat, with red 
flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Suit for girl ten years old. Skirt of 
pink silk, trimmed with three pinked and gath- 
ered flounces. Corselet of the same material, 
edged with a ruche, with bows on the shoulders. 
High chemise Russe, with long sleeves, of white 
tucked muslin. White muslin tunic, trimmed 
with a flounce edged with lace and looped on 
each side by a bow of pink ribbon. Sash of the 
same ribbon, tied behind. 

Fig. 3.—High dress of gray pongee with two 
flounces. ‘Tunic with corselet of bright blue 
crépe de Chine, trimmed with fringe and draped 
at the sides by the aid of a large bow. ‘The 
corselet is square in front, and is edged with a 
blue silk ruche. A similar ruche borders the 
tunic. 
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Ua We call the special attention of our read- 
ers to the fact that our next Number will contain 
the promised Compendium of the Art of Dress- 
making, accompanied by numerous valuable and 
practical Diagrams and Illustrations. 





WOMAN’S FIGURE. 
HE grace and beauty of the human figure 
depend eminently upon its freedom from 
unnatural constraint, The form of the body is 
constituted chiefly of soft parts, the contours of 
which yield readily to pressure; and even the 
skeleton, or bony frame-work, is in early age of 
so pliant a texture as readily to assume any 

shape into which it may be distorted. 

The muscles, which give to the human figure 
the flowing outline that constitutes its chief 
beauty, must have entire freedom of action to 
acquire their natural form and proportions. It 
is by an alternate distension and contraction 
that they act and are developed. Any inter- 
ference, by pressure or artificial restraints of 
whatever kind, with this natural process will 
not only check but pervert their growth. 

With other circumstances favorable to health, 
such as pure air and good food, all that is re- 
quired—and this is absolutely necessary for the 
pro, _.. development of the muscular system—is 
frequent and unrestrained exercise. This is 
the only means of acquiring beauty of form. 
Women need not delude themselves with the 
idea that there is any other. They may exer- 
cise their utmost ingenuity of artifice, and avail 
themselves of all the skill of French maid and 
dress-maker. It will be in vain. Let them 
pull themselves in here, puff out there, pinch 
one place, stuff another, drench with vinegar, 
lap cream, alternately starve and gorge them- 
selves, they will never succeed in getting into 
good shape. ‘There is no beauty of form with- 
out the roundness, compactness, and flexibility 
which come with the constant use of the muscles, 

Freedom of muscular action is especially 
necessary in childhood, for its whole body, flesh 
and bone, is soft and yielding, and any attempt 
to interfere with the plastic process of nature at 
that critical period of life will be sure to result 
in deformity. Even when by some apparent 
perversity of nature, or manifestation through 
inheritance of the consequence of disobeying its 
laws, there is a deviation from typical form, it 
is often dangerous to attempt to right it by any 
artificial contrivance. For example, the bow- 
legs of a child are generally fixed in their crook- 
edness by the very means ordinarily applied to 
straighten them. The most distorted limbs are 
far more likely to be moulded into proper form 
by the freest action of the muscles than by 
splints, iron boots, or any kind of mechanism 
which may restrain their natural action. In 
infancy and childhood, too, it is of the greatest 
consequence that the make of the dress should 
admit of the utmost liberty of movement. In 
fact, the young should be as little dressed as is 
conformable with decency and the temperature. 
The infant of ancient Greece was allowed to 
toss and tumble about in the exercise of nature’s 
gymnastics unrestrained by any clothing what- 
soever, The bud thus germinating freely, 
finally expanded into that perfect flower of 
grace and beauty, the antique form. 

Nothing is more fatal to the development of 
the female figure than the silly practice of dress- 
ing children like grown-up people. The cos- 
tume of women, as in fact of men, is ordinarily 
an artificial contrivance to conceal natural de- 
fect, or a mere caprice of fashion. It is not, and 
does not pretend to be, constructed or worn in 
accordance with the natural organization of the 
human form, Whatever reason or excuse there 
may be for such a deviation from nature in the 
dress of grown-up people, it certainly can not 
be extenuated or justified in the costume of the 

child, who has no shame of the natural or pref- 
erence for the artificial, and might be safely left 
to reveal itself in its original form and propor- 
tions. 





All attempts on the part of woman to make 
up for a want of natural beauty of form by arti- 
fices of dress or address become ridiculous. 
Fashion may by its sanction give a forced and 
temporary credit to them, but no sooner does 
her caprice change than they are recognized in 
all their absurdity, ‘Thus, what seems more 
odd to us than the coal-scuttle bonnets of the 
past? and what will appear more ridiculous in 
the future than the chignons of the present? 
The least departure from nature is sure to lead 
to morbid monstrosity. What can be better 
proof of this than the prevailing mode of car- 
riage of women of fashion once so much talked 
about? If they had been trained to obey the 
laws of nature, would they ever have supposed 
that grace and beauty of form consisted in 
doubling themselves up as if compressing a 
colic? The ‘‘Greek bend” our modish women 
called it. ‘There could not be a more absurd 
misnomer, for the women of Greece were, above 
all, free from-any affectation of form and pos- 
ture. Conscious of the grace of proportion to 
which they attained by a consummate physical 
culture they scorned all artifices, and had too 
nice a sense of beauty to mistake deformity for it. 





LEARNING TO USE THE MIND. 
EW men understand how to use their minds 
to the best advantage. If we were as ig- 
norant of the uses of gravitation, of the atmos- 
phere, of water, and other natural forces as we 
are of the proper regulation of mind, we should 
make but slow and inconsiderable progress in 
the arts of civilization. The want of this 
knowledge is not very complimentary to our 
practical science. Science itself has recently 
thrown some new light on the operations of the 
mind. Such men as Holland, Brodie, Carpen- 
ter, Seguin, and Bain have been most usefully 
engaged in this branch of inquiry, and their in- 
vestigations, though far from complete, have 
contributed to the advance of a substantial 
Intellectual Philosophy. Yet the facts devel- 
oped seem to make their way sluggishly into 
the current modes of education and culture. 
On no subject is the poprlar intellect so mea- 
gerly informed; and on none are our scholarly 
men so content with moderate attainments. 

The most of minds have more strength than 
they know how to employ. Not only is their 
force undeveloped, but the development attain- 
ed in the common activities of life is constantly 
wasted by methods either false or pernicious, 
Many, for instance, neglect the right cultiva- 
tion of the senses, on which all clear and satis- 
factory perceptions are based. Neither eye nor 
ear is entirely trust-worthy. ‘The same is true 
of all their sensations. Dupes of fallacious im- 
pressions,*they are utterly inadequate to those 
exact processes of intellect which primarily de- 
pend upon sensation, The fundamental facul- 
ties of mind are thus vitally impaired, and if 
the substruction is so badly built, what can be 
expected of the superstructure? This partial 
and inaccurate training of the lower mind, if 
not arrested by timely care, prolongs its evil ef- 
fects through all the subsequent stages of cul- 
ture. The mind may grow. But the boughs 
and branches have to bear the misfortune of un- 
nurturing roots. At this point students often 
fail. Blind to their condition, they locate their 
want of successful study precisely where it ought 
not to be located. They think themselves de- 
ficient in the higher faculties that suggest, com- 
pare, and generalize, and to these they direct 
an energetic zeal. But the misspent labor is 
not remunerative. If they would educate their 
senses they would soon see the result in their 
rapid growth of language, in their larger com- 
mand of expressional images, and in their facil- 
ity to detect resemblancés, contrasts, and anal- 
ogies. After early years this can be done only 
in an imperfect degree, but better this than not 
at all. 

To get the control of his intellectual faculties 
one should begin with those that are most man- 
ageable by the more mechanical means of cul- 
ture. This is merely initial work. One of the 
first signs that a change in the method of dis- 
cipline is needed is the decay in verbal memory. 
Along with this the associative function ex- 
pands from the connections of time and place 
to those more abstract and remote; the imag- 
ing power becomes more active and allies itself 
with the reason; the mind retreats from the 
intense energy of the sensational system, and 
delights in recalling its acquisitions so as to 
unite them in other forms. At this stage of 
culture the education of the will is all-import- 
ant. The habit of close and earnest attention, 
through which the will operates, should be care- 
fully formed, and coincident therewith, that 
greatest habit of which the mind is susceptible 
—the habit of quick and comprehensive sug- 
gestion. Every valuable thonght should be 
made to suggest some other thought kindred to 
itself. This is nat really difficult. The mind 
can be easily habituated to a process of nuclea- 
ting around a given centre by beginning with 
short and simple experiments on its power of 
origination, and it can advance from these to 
efforts more elaborate. Once acquiring this 


habit of original production, a student has the 
secret of all profound thinking. 

As an invaluable aid in this work of disciplin- 
| ing the suggestive faculty, a thinker should 





study the operations of thought in other minds. 
If he reads a first-class book he should never 
omit to analyze its method of thought. Its 
facts and truths should never be overlooked ; 
they should be mastered; but how they were 
suggested, how they came to assume this spe- 
cialized form, how the art of the constructing 
mind proceeded in executing its task, these 
should be exhaustively considered. In this 
way every book read may become a study in 
Intellectual Philosophy. But the student must 
adopt this plan of reading that he may learn 
the true art of imitating. Genuine imitation is 
never plagiarism. It is heroically self-reliant 
and disdains to copy. The method named only 
conforms to the real laws of thought, and its 
effect, if legitimately wrought out, is to make 
the student an original thinker. Such a method 
will not give a man genius or even talent. It 
will not transfigure him into another being, but 
it will help him to make the most and the best 
of himself. If men succeeded in availing them- 
selves of their capacity by calling out their latent 
resources, genius would not cease to be desira- 
ble, but it would not be so essential to the 
progress of the world. The peaks of the mount- 
ains would not stand so high. The table-lands, 
however, would be higher, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Sea-Sickness and Prienvsdip. 
N "¥ DEAR EUGENE,—You can not have 
enjoyed my last letter as I did, because 
to me every word was a picture, or rather, per- 
haps, it was like a sponge passed slowly over a 
dimmed canvas, refreshing every hue and re- 
newing the original lustre. You must not im- 
agine, however, that my only traveling com- 
panions were Mrs. Bull and the young Geor- 
gian destined for the Propaganda at Rome. 
No; there was my old friend Perey, the artist, 
and it was with him that I was warbling that 
tender ditty on the first evening when our song 
was suddenly interrupted by business of im- 
portance. 

Perhaps the first point in a body of advice to 
the American contemplating Europe should be 
his treatment of that business, It is generally 
called sea-sickness, but with me it was an in- 
tolerable sickness of the’ sea; and if you are 
very sensitive to the Neptunian palpitation, the 
fear of it will always be a formidable barrier to 
your excursions upon the ocean. In that case 
the question is constantly presented to you, 
when projects involving a sea passage are sug- 
gested, is it worth a fit of sickness? Am I 
willing to be utterly miserable for some hours 
or some days for the sake of seeing it? It is 
generally thought to be unmanly to say No, 
and the consequence is that travelers often un- 
dergo pangs for which they really feel very 
poorly repaid. I knew one martyr who went 
to explore the Blue Grotto at Capri, The 
sea was calm, of course, but there was a long 
swell, and he lay prostrate in the boat, scarcely 
able to raise his head; but he had seen the 
Grotto, and he triumphs. 

There are no remedies for the misery, but 
every body has a suggestion, Mrs. Bull’s, as 
you saw in my last letter, was calomel. ‘That 
of others is a lemon, and lying upon the back, 
That of others is careful dieting. Others pre- 
scribe generous living. No wine, say some. 
A daily bottle, urge others. There is also the 
water-gruel school, and the school of plum- 
pudding. Sailors recommend salt pork. You 
may take your choice, with the consciousness 
that all are of equal value as remedies. Some 
voyagers, indeed, are never sick, while some 
sturdy old sea-captains have a turn upon every 
voyage they make. Some of the victims wholly 
recover in a few days from violent attacks; 
others are never utterly overcome, but always 
miserable. In my case I am rather more un- 
happy on the fortieth day than on the first. 
My advice, therefore, dear Eugene, is to be as 
reasonable in your habits at sea as you ought 
to be on shore. It is not worth while to stuff, 
nor to drink, nor to take medicine. If you 
find that you are to be a victim there is no 
remedy, and the only palliatives are fresh air 
and lying on your back, 

I said that Percy was my companion, and I 
wish he might be the companion of all who go 
to sea. He was an artist, and of the true tem- 
perament; simple, sympathetic, cultivated, im- 
aginative of course, humorous, romantic. The 
perfection of companionship is that it does not 
constrain, but is a gentle, involuntary stimulant. 
Some characters never fairly show themselves 
until they are brought in contact with others, 
They are like that magically written paper which 
is a dull blank surface until exposed to the fire, 
then it is suddenly seen to be covered all over 
with wit and poetry. So have I seen an old 
picture, apparently only a smeared and worth- 
less canvas, hanging month after month at the 
door of some out-of-the-way dealer’s shop in 
Florence, which at last attracted a shrewd eye 
and was sold for a song. ‘Then lo! a little 
scraping, a little washing, a little rubbing, and 
the veil of dirt and neglect disappeared, and 
the matchless work of a master slowly emerged ; 
and the worthless object at the street corner 
became the precious jewel of a palace. 

Cophetua wooed a beggar-maid; but she was 





| so only to those who had not royaleyes. In the 








old French romance of Aucassin and Nicolette, 
the hero, Aucassin, is a Count’s son, and the 
heroine, Nicolette, is a beautiful slave bought 
from the Saracens, and baptized by those Chris- 
tian saints, the medieval Frenchmen, At last, 
after the due course of love, Aucassin succeeds 
to his inheritance, and Nicolette is borne away 
by Moorish pirates. They bring her to a port 
of the King of Carthage.—What is this? What 
do I see? What dim remembrance? In fact, 
what is this strawberry mark? It is—it is—my 
long lost royal father! Of course it is. Nico- 
lette is a royal princess, daughter of the King 
of Carthage. A mere slave to others, to the 
ardor of love she appears as she really is, cover- 
ed with every grace and charm of royalty. The 
one who reveals the intrinsic royalty is the true 
companion; and it seems to me a man might 
test his friends by this question, ‘‘ Do I seem to 
myself worthier and better, more of a man in 
their presence ?” 

I wonder if this is why Percy seems to me 
the type of a desirable companion? Perhaps, 
my good Eugene, you think that men do not 
need any stimulus to think well of themselves, 
that indeed the general tendency is not to self- 
depreciation. But it is not of quickened vani- 
ty that I speak. Percy unconsciously encour- 
aged that real humility which belongs to the 
perception of a high ideal. The commonplace 
vanished before him like ghosts at dawn. He 
did not so much inspire you to feel that you 
had done great things as that great things were 
worth doing. With such a companion on sea 
or shore, life, as you may suppose, would be 
very far from humdrum; and as solitary travel 
is neither so pleasant nor so advantageous as 
travel in good society, your companions become 
very important considerations, It is almost a 
matter of chance ; for without the experiment 
it is very difficult to determine the value of a 
companion in travel. Sir Philip Sidney had 
Hubert Lanquet, Horace Walpole had the poet 
Gray, and I had Percy. But Gray and Wal- 
pole quarreled; and who knows, dear Engene, 
that you and Sydney might not fall out if you 
were to undertake the grand tour together ? 

Percy was an artist, at least he had the 
tastes, a great deal of the faculty, and all the 
temperament of an artist; and I assure you 
that when you travel with an artist’s eyes be- 
side you, you travel in a new world. How 
much do I not owe to the quick perception of 
my friend! How many of the loveliest scenes, 
the most picturesque bits, the most romantic 
and suggestive details I should have lost for- 
ever, except for his instinctive promptitude in 
observingthem! ‘The true artist, also, is always 
a boy. His- unwasting freshness of feeling 
touches the commonest object as the dew of a 
June morning a mullein stalk. The bloom of 
enthusiasm lies upon his whole life, and in the 
best artists, in the genuine artistic natures, 
there is never that hopeless and choking sense 
of limitation and formality which is so unpleas- 
ant in many of the self-styled ‘‘ practical” peo- 
ple. I never pass the Tenth Street Studio 
Building without wondering if it be not one cf 
the most delightful homes in the city. But I 
never stop and try to discover, probably because 
I have so strong a sense of the discordant ele- 
ments in all promising combinations. It is 
enough for me to know that it ought to be what - 
I believe it. Don’t think me negligent; for if 
it were in any way my duty I should not shrink 
from ascertaining. 

Perhaps you imagine that I am delicately 
hinting that you should apply at the Studio 
Building for a traveling companion. No, I am 
not doing that, although I might do worse. But 
I do advise you not to take the first man who 
is willing to accompany you, as if it were not a 
matter of importance. I say, indeed, that it is 
chiefly a chance, but you can determine among 
whom the chance shall lie. There are always 
plenty of people traveling in Europe who are 
such exhaustive company for themselves that 
they will only too gladly bestow their tedious- 
ness upon you. There are others who would 
fain use you in any profitable manner for them- 
selves. Therefore, by all means, dear Eugene, 
try your men a little. Don’t let a thought 
strike you to swear eternal friendship, and then, 
a little too late, discover that it is no friend at 
all, It is very remarkable, but it is very true, 
that we Americans have very little individual 
independence. We allow others to eucroach 
upon us in every direction. We are afraid to 
keep them off. I suppose we dread to be de- 
nounced as aristocratic and haughty. But 
there is no human charm so subtle and com- 
manding as a certain haughty independence ; 
a self-respect, not vanity, so profound that it 
warns off intruders. Ants and flies may be 
gregarious, but the gods sit alone. 

And, my good Eugene, it is these very men 
who live, as it were, in their citadels, who are 
the best possible companions, and who alone 
have the power to make what is called society. 
I suppose you are going to Mrs. Sea~-Weed’s 
prodigious picnic at Newport. What mantua- 
making and millinery and tailoring will be dis- 
played there! What an outlay of money and 
of anxious thought there will be! But, seri- 
ously, will there be much society in that splen- 
did crowd? The spectacle will be exhilarating. 
If I am asked I shall certainly go, but I hope 
Mrs. Sea-Weed won't have time to read this 
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number of the Bazar before the great day, or I 
shall certainly be allowed to stay athome. The 
music will be delightful, The dancing under 
the festooned tent a/ fresco will be intoxicating. 
Do you think, Eugene, because I am no longer 
a youth of twenty-five, that I do not.feel my 
blood stirred by the pretty sounds and sights, 
by the passionate waltz, by the airy loveliness 
of Undine gliding along the shore? Indeed, 
Eugenio, I receive one of Mrs. Sea-Weed’s pic- 
nic invitations, associated with so many happy 
scenes, as if it were a sea-shell. 
“Then apply 

Its polisht lips to your attentive ear 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” 
But, for all that, society is another thing, and 
when I want it I do not ask Undine if I may 
have the honor of the last waltz with her. 

But how are we ever to get upon our travels 
at this rate? No sooner do I begin to give you 
advice than I fall to remembering and moral- 
izing; and you might reach France before I 
told you how to go, I just read in my paper, 
by-the-by, that pounded ice applied to the back 
is good for sea-sickness, As good as salt pork 
applied to the stomach, [have no doubt. Per- 
haps, however, dear Eugenio, as I am sure you 
will take the risk of sea-sickness without spe- 
cifics, you will take that of traveling without 
advice. But I hope not, for it is pleasant to 
give, whatever it may be to take! 

Your friend, 
An Ovp BAcHELor. 





FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 


ORRESPONDENTS have made inquiries 
lately in regard to the funeral customs pre- 
vailing in our midst. These inquiries are more 
pertinent than they may appear at the first glance. 
When death deprives us of those who are near 
and dear to us we are naturally tenacious that 
every respect should be paid to their remains, 
and the last sad offices performed with propriety 
and solemnity. In many places distant from 
cities this is not done because the services of an 
efficient undertaker can not be procured, and, 
consequently, inadvertencies occur that grate 
harshly upon the feelings of the bereaved. This 
consideration has prompted us t0 compile some 
items that may be of value at such times. 


ICE-CASES AND EMBALMING. 


The first requisite after life has become ex- 
tinct is to prevent decomposition as long as pos- 
sible. ‘To insure this the body should be placed 
at once in charge of acompetent undertaker. If 
the deceased is a lady the undertaker provides an 
experienced woman attendant, who, with the as- 
sistance of the nurses, prepares the body for the 
grave. When the weather is warm, and two or 
three days elapse between the death and the fu- 
neral, the body is placed upon a case filled withice. 
The patent ice-case with glass cover, on which 
the body is placed after being dressed for the 
grave, is less repugnant to the friends of the de- 
ceased than the former plan of packing the ice 
in contact with the body. The expense is but 
little greater, being from $15 to $20, according 
to the length of time the case is in use. 

A new embalming process, styled the Nekro- 
sozoic, seems likely eventually to supersede the 
use of ice, being inexpensive and susceptible of 
use by the most inexperienced. A solution com- 
posed largely of carbolic acid is applied extern- 
ally as a wash to the body when it is desired to 
act but for a short time, or injected into the 
veins through the femoral artery to arrest decom- 
position for an indefinite period. This process 
has received the sanction of the most eminent 
surgeons, and is pronounced a great advance in 
the art of embalming. 


THE TOILETTE FOR THE GRAVE. 


A difference of sentiment exists between 
ple of refinement about the proper clothing for 
the grave. There are those who, striving to dis- 
arm death of its ghastliness, dress their dead in 
the clothing worn when living, in order to pre- 
serve as nearly as may be the semblance of life. 
Others there are who, feeling no terror of this 
inevitable change that comes to all, wish to make 
a distinction between life and death—that holy 
mystery which is the entrance to Eternal Life. 
The first select for the young a favorite dress 
of white, or else some soft, pale hue—never 
strong, intense colors—and for old ladies their 
characteristic dress of black silk. A beautiful 
matron, who died not long since, was robed in 
a morning dress of snowy muslin, richly adorned 
with embroidery and lace. As she lay upon the 
sofa in the darkened chamber of her country 
home, surrounded by the flowers she loved so 
well, she seemed not dead but sleeping. A 
young wife, dying in the first year of her mar- 
riage, was buried in her bridal toilette, without 
jewels, save her wedding-ring. The valuable 
gems she wore at the altar would have rendered 
her unsafe in her grave, and were kept as memo- 
rials, A gifted young girl, just through her 
school-days, was laid in her coffin in the soft 
white muslin she wore on graduating day; and 
another fair maiden was clothed in the rl- 
tinted silk worn last at the ball where she had 
contracted the cold that caused her death, 
Those who do not attempt to disguise that 
this is death prefer to see their dead clad in 
white robes or wrappers of merino—one never 
hears the word shroud any more. For middie- 
aged and elderly ladies these robes are made as 
an ordinary morning dress is, and widely trimmed 
down the front with quilted satin. A ruche or 
mffing of tulle surrounds the wrists and neck. 
something more costly is desired the un- 
dertaker furnishes a robe of white corded silk. 





For younger ladies this garment is made’of tulle 
in many folds or pleats. 

Low-necked slips of white muslin are chosen 
for little children and infants.who are not ema- 
ciated from long illness. Otherwise merino 
gowns are made with soft flowing folds gathered 
to a yoke, and trimmed with flutings of white 
satin, 

A suit of black cloth is the customary burial 
clothing for old gentlemen. ‘The same rule pre- 
vails for younger men, except that a white vest 
is used. ‘The garments worn in life are selected 
for youths and small boys. 


CASKETS, 


Rose-wood caskets with straight sides and tops 
are more used at present than the metallic coffins 
so repulsive to the eye. The entire top, or only 

art of it, may be opened—and is closed by a 
ock instead of screws. The silver plate con- 
taining the name of the body is inside the lid on 
the white satin lining. These cost from $150 
to $250. Others of walnut are from $75 to $125. 


FLOWERS. ‘‘SWEETS TO THE SWEET.” 

A beautiful custom, grateful to bereaved rela- 
tives, is the tribute of flowers with which the 
casket is covered by intimate friends. White 
flowers alone are used, freshly cut from the 
stem; artificial flowers would destroy the beau- 
tiful sentiment. Immortelles, lilies of the valley, 
tuberoses, camellias, and half-blown roses, are 
arranged in appropriate devices, such as stars, 
crowns, crosses, anchors, and lyres. ‘These are 
prepared by florists, of fresh and perfect flowers, 
secured in wire frames that are concealed by the 
overhanging foliage. The card of the donor is 
attached by white ribbon, and the floral offering 
is placed on the casket, to be finally deposited 
on the grave or in the vault. Florists charge 
from $10 to $50 for the various designs. Inside 
the casket a small cluster of rose-buds is placed 
at the throat, a rose spray in the folded hands, 
and loose flowers are scattered in profusion over 
the pillow until the body seems to repose on a 
bed of flowers. Care should be taken to remove 
these flowers before burial, as they decay rapidly 
and engender insects. There is a method by 
which memorial flowers are preserved, but it is 
not infallible. From $25 to $50 is charged for 
preserving a single wreath. 


THE UNDERTAKER’S DUTIES. 


‘The undertaker has other duties to perform 
besides preparing the body and procuring the 
casket. ‘The door bell is hung with crape to 
announce that death is within the house. When 
a young person dies white ribbon streamers are 
mingled with the crape, and entire white is used 
for children. ‘The house is closed and lighted 
with gas. In some cities the window-shutters 
are tied with black ribbon, which is left there 
until it wears away. Mirrors that would reflect 
the coffin are removed or covered, but pictures 
and furniture are seldom shrouded with white as 
they were formerly. 

When the family have designated from among 
the personal friends of the deceased eight, or in 
some cases twelve, gentlemen whom they wish 
to serve as pall-bearers, the undertaker notifies 
them that they have been selected. On the day 
of the funeral he provides them with black kid 
gloves and white linen scarfs. By half of the 
number the scarfs are worn over the left shoul- 
der, and by the remaining half over the right. 
A rosette of black ribbon fastens the scarf just 
above the hip. The officiating clergymen are 
provided with similar scarfs. The charge for 
scarfs is from $8 to $12. 


FUNERALS AT THE RESIDENCE. 


When the funeral ceremonies take place at the 
residence the casket is placed on a table draped 
with a black velvet pall. ‘The pall-bearers are 
grouped around the coffin. If there is an ex- 
tension-room beyond the parlors, the family are 
sometimes seated there and the casket placed 
near them. It is more usual, however, for the 
relatives to remain above stairs, the rooms below 
being left for guests. In this case the minister, 
when reading the service, stands on the stair- 
way. 

CHURCH CEREMONIALS. 


When the ceremonies are performed in a 
church near the home of the family the casket is 
borne through the street by underbearers—stout 
men provided by the sexton. ‘The pall is thrown 
over the casket, and upheld by cords and tassels 
in the hands of the pall-bearers, The ladies of 
the family seldom accompany the remains to 
church. The male relatives walk next behind the 
casket, and the clergymen precede it. Friends, 
arm in arm, make up the funeral cortége. If 
the church is at a distance from the residence 
the casket is placed in a hearse—not the sombre 
cloth-draped carriage formerly used, but a lighter 
vehicle with glass sides, disclosing the flower- 
covered casket inside, and glossy black plumes 
waving above. White plumes are intermingled 
for younger persons, while white alone is used 
for children. 

The church windows are closed and the gas 
dimly lighted. When the procession arrives in 
the vestibule the pall is removed, the organ 
moans forth a low solemn dirge, and the casket 
is carried up the aisle to the altar preceded by a 
clergyman in his black robes, reaging aloud the 
burial-service, and followed by the pall-bearers 
and relatives to the seats reserved for them near 
the altar, In the Episcopalian Church the cere- 
monies are usually short, consisting of the burial- 
service only and of an appropriate anthem, such 
as: ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth;” or, 
‘** Lord, make me to know mine end.” In other 
churches a funeral oration is pronounced. In 
churches where paid choirs are engaged, from 
$40 to $50 is charged for the services of the 
organist and singers at a funeral. 

Greenwood Cemetery is so far from New York 





churches that it is necessary, in many instances, 
to have the funeral rites performed at church in 
the afternoon, and the burial deferred until the 
next morning. ‘The body is left in the church 
during the night, and the- burial is private, only 
relatives and the undertaker’s people attending. 

At the cemetery the thoughtful sexton covers 
with flowers the mound of fresh earth thrown up 
from the grave—thus sparing the friends an un- 
welcome sight. Fragrant white clover, field- 
flowers, and violets are mingled with the earth, 
and muffle the sound of it when thrown upon the 
coffin. ‘The floral offerings of friends gre laid 
upon the grave, or upon the casket when placed 
in the vault. 


UNDERTAKER’S CHARGES. 


The undertaker’s charges vary from $100 to 
$1000; $500 is the average. 


MEMORIAL CARDS. 

It is becoming customary, on the death of near 
relatives, to issue memorial cards about a week 
after the funeral. For these a plain note-sheet, 
with black border, is engraved in script, with a 
formula like the following: 





Clnna, 
The Deaily Beloved Wife of 
Wiliam Chuoton, 
Died June 10, 1868. 











Forinformation received thanks are due Messrs. 
T. H. Parrerson, sexton of St. Paul’s M. FE. 
Church; James Aparr, sexton of Calvary P. E. 
Chureh; W.R. C. Crark, embalmer; and J, 
N. Gowwrepe; and Kirsy & Co., card engray- 
ers, 








PERSONAL. 


Let every young man swing his hat in honor 
of Miss Borie, os peed of the ex-Secretary of 
the Navy, who lately rescued a young Baltimo- 
rean from drowning at Cape May. The young 
Baltimorean had gone beyond his depth, and was 
sinking, when Miss Borg, being an expert swim- 
mer, struck out for him, seized him by the scalp, 
and towed him ashore. 

—M. Bertinattt, formerly Italian Minister at 
Washington, and recently at Constantinople, has 
been specially honored %, the Sultan, by having 
conferred upon him the Order of the Medjidieh. 
Madame B. was at the same time presented with 
a superb brooch of diamonds. M. BgertTinaTTi 
returns to Washington, ministenially. His wife 
was the widow of a rich Southern planter. 

—Those prairie girls have such a way of going 
into and out of domestic felicity! There is 
Exiza Emery, for example, who warns all the 
girls in the South and West to look out for her 
gay, deceiving, ranaway husband, Davip. She 
says that he has cruelly left her, and told the 
folks when he started that he was going south- 
west to preach universal salvation and marry a 
Hoosier. Exiza thinks he may be easily known, 
and to prove it says, ‘‘ Davip has a scar on his 
nose, where I scratched it!” 

—Mr. Peter Coats, of Woodside, Scotland, 
the man who has spun more thread than any hu- 
man being of the past or present, having, like a 
sensible man, imitated Mr. Pzasopy, Mr. Stew- 
ART, Mr. Rusu, and others of that sort, in bein 
his own executor to the extent of building an 
endowing a Free Public Library in Glasgow, has 
been honored by his Queen for the benefaction, 
and is now Sir Peter Coats, Knight. Of course 
there was a little celebration of the event, and 
Sir Peter made a little speech, in which, we 
presume, he did not, as the “divine WiLL1amM” 
suys, ‘draw out the thread of his verbosity finer 
than the staple of his argument.”’ 

—Another woman, colored at that, has tussled 
herself through the little oppositions of common 
life in Italy, and by study and the requisite de- 
mands of the proper scientific people, been ad- 
mitted as a practitioner of midwifery in Flor- 
ence; and her name is SARAH REMOoND, maiden. 
She has good professional prospects. Her merit 
has won her friends in England and on the Con- 
tinent, and she goes among the best people in 
Florence, notwithstanding ber cuticle is tinted. 

—Madame DEUMERGE has the honor of being 
the first woman in France who has been author- 
ized to open and administer upon her “ individ- 
ual hook” a drug store. She compounds and 
sells in Montpellier. 

—A pesky old woman, one hundred and fif- 
teen years of age, entitled FLor« Kocsasa, was 
lately brought before one of the Judge Dow- 
Lincs of Hungary, charged with attem ting to 
administer poison to her own family. By some 
technical trick the ancient one slipped throngh 
the legal meshes, though she had to promise 
not to be naughty any more. 

—The Hon. Isaac Toucry, for many years a 
prominent man in national politics, died a few 
days since in Hartford. Personally he was a 
most estimable man. He was without a family. 
His possessions were considerable. He left 
$20, to Trinity College, Hartford. He was a 
regular attendant and communicant of the Epis- 
copal Church. 

—The late Jonw A. Roesiing, the author of 
the great suspensory communicator between 
Canada and the United States at Niagara Falls, 
and who just before his decease had completed 
plans for the siamesing of New York and Brook- 
lyn, left an estate valued at a million and a half, 
and blocked it off in $100,000 lots to his widow 
and children, throwing in, here and there, a 
few thousands to charitable institutions, and a 
$30,000 present to his friend and partner, rec- 
ommending his sons to’ continue him in the 
business. 

—‘*The good old rule” laid down by Worps- 
WorTH in ‘* Rob Roy’s Grave,” 

“That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can,” 
was very practically illustrated by the late Hzn- 
RY KEEP, who several years ago secured control 
of the ‘‘ power” of several Western railways, and 
kept it long enough to accumulate a fortune of 
some millions. In his will he left $2,000,000 of 





the stock of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way to his wife, and directed her to “ keep” it as 
the best permanent investment for the money. 
Mr. Keep left about $8,000,000 in addition to 
this. He was one of the most quiet, unostenta- 
tious of men, very domestic, very reticent, and 
very a in his combinations. 

—Speaker BLarne is going to keep house in 
Washington next winter. Mrs. B. knows all 
about that, and is, besides, a lady of fine address 
and culture. 

—Mr. Rirzey, the literary editor of the Zrid- 
une, is enjoying a long vacation in Europe. A 
few mornings since he paid a delightful visit 
to Joun Brieut, whom he found singularly 
unaffected, facile, and impressive. His words 
flowed like a river of oil, sparkling with golden 
sands, and often tempered by a vein of spicy 
humor, showing a rich and generous nature. 
Mr. RIPLEY was struck with some of his remarks 
on the natural tendency to order and quiet as 
age advances, and makes this slight allusion to 
them, as the expression of a practiced states- 
man somewhat in contrast with his public ca- 
reer, ‘‘The longer I live,”’ said Mr. Brien, 
“T am more and more disposed to seek some 
point where progress is not necessary.’’ He 
illustrated this idea at length, showing that it 
was not the whim of a statesman weary with the 
claims of reform, ®ut the utterance of a sage 
who had wisely decided on the value of different 
purposes in life. 

—Good joke by little boy: While preparin 
for the CEcumenical Council the Pope ordere 
certain embellishments from his architect, the 
plan of which was brought for inspection by 
that gentleman’s little boy. Charmed by the 
plan, the Pope opened a drawer full of gold, and 
said to the child, ‘“‘ Take a handful of coin as a 
reward for the beauty of your father’s work.” 
‘*Holy Father,” replied the child, “‘ take it out 
for me; your hand is bigger than mine.’’ Pius 
oa eae: not help smiling, and obeyed the 
chud, 

—The cast of the LrncoLn statue by Vinnie 
Ream has reached Rome. §8o has she. It is to 
be-duplicated in marble by some of those flinty- 
hearted Roman stone-chippers, under the im- 
mediate supervision of Miss R. They will have 
the pleasure, for eighteen months to come, of 
hewing her notions of statues and such. 

—It is said that Mr. WiLL1AM CULLEN BRYANT 
approves the plan of Miss 8. A. Brook, of col- 
lecting in a volume the one favorite poem of 
each of our American poets. Mr. B. approves 
it ‘tas showing the comparative favor with 
which our poets regard what they have written.”’ 

—If Admiral CHArLEs Stewart is not an old 
salt, who is? That eminent tar reached the age 
of 91 on the 23d of July, and is able to shiver 
his timbers with much nautical effect. His mind 
is clear and vigorous as ever; general health 
prime, but a bit of cancer on the tongue worries 
the old gentleman considerably. 

—Father Hyacrntun, the most eloquent 
reacher of the Church of Rome now extant in 
jurope, lately, at a meeting of the Peace Society 

in Paris, made the following declaration, which, 
considering his church, may be regarded as 
rather astonishing, viz.: ‘‘There are three re- 
ligions in this world—the Jewish, the Catholic, 
and the Protestant—and all three are equal in 
the sight of God.’’ (Received with great ap- 
plause.) 

—Miss Rottiy, a young lady of color, well ed- 
ucated, and possessing much talent, has been 
appointed by Governor Scort chief clerk in the 
Adjutant-General’s office of South Carolina, She 
was taught at the North. 

—LiszT said of ALEXANDER DREYSCHOCK, the 
great pianist, who died recently at Venice, 
“* DREYSCHOCK has no left hand, but two right 
hands.”’ 

—The Kine or SWEDEN, 2 gentleman of cul- 
ture, with some pretensions as an author, recent- 
ly said to a man who complimented him on his 
efforts as a poet and litterateur: ‘‘ My dear Sir, 
my merits as an author can not amount to a 
great deal. I never yet received altogether 
$500 for my literary productions.” 

—How the vocalists do hold out! Here is 
Madame TaMAntT!I, who was the musical teacher 
of Queen Louisa, of Prussia, has just died at 
Potsdam, in her one hundredth year. 

—The Rev. Dr. M‘Cosu, President of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, has been made the victim 
of a proof-reader. The Cincinnati Gazette, hav- 
ing had occasion recently to refer to that gentle- 
man, spoke of him as “the distinguished water 
physician who has lately come to us from Bel- 
fast. The Doctor’s admirers will readily con- 
cede to him the title of metaphysician, but the 
idea of his being transformed into a hydropathic 
doctor is somewhat laughable. 

—Following the example of that conspicuous 
Gerwoman, Miss MUHLBACH, our notable novel- 
ist, Mrs. ANN 8, STEPHENS, proposes, in a series 
of historical novels, to take the lives of the most 
remarkable persons who have figured in Amer- 
ican affairs. She will commence to execute next 
year. 

—BisMARcK had a world of bother before 
his courtship of Mlle. Von PuTTKAMMER was 
brought to a connubial conclusion. The old 
baron was quite wrathy that “that madcap Bis- 
MARCK should have the courage to apply or the 
hand of my dear, gentle Jonannau.”’ The old 
baroness was still more obdurate, and it was not 
until BisMARCK came to Reinfeld in person, and 
in her presence passionately pressed his sweet- 
heart to his breast, that she relented, cried a bit, 
and said, ‘‘ Bless you, my children.’’ On the wed- 
ding trip Bismarck met his Sovereign, King 
FREDERICK WiLiiaM IV., in Venice; was in- 
vited to dine with the old potentate, who then 
and there saw the stuff of which he was made, 
and at once took him into his confidence. 

—Some of the story-writers of Germany make 
many thalers from their works. BERTHOLD Av- 
ERBACH has received — the last twenty-five 
years about $120,000 for his books, and is rich. 
Louisa MvHLBACH has received $80,000 since 
she entered the field, but has not saved a penny. 
The wealthiest novelist in Germany is Joun 
TOURGENIEFF, the Russian exile. Frrrz Rev- 
TER, the Plattdeutsche romancist, is in comfort- 
able circumstances, his books being more popu- 
lar and salable than those of an fi-darneen 
novelist. He has a splendid villa near Eisen- 
ach, in full view of the Wartburg, Frerprnanp 
SPIELHAGEN, who is now at the head of the youn- 
ger generation of German romancists, is making 
money by his novels, but spends more than he 
earns, GUSTAVE FREYTAG has a handsome com- 
petency, and saves annually a thousand dollars 
or two. 
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Crochet and d Mignardise 
Edging for Coverlets, etc. 


Bean this edging with a rosette 
in the middle of a scallop on a foun- 
dation of 14 ch.; join this in the 
round with an sl. (slip stitch), and 
crochet as follows in the round: 
1st round.—20 sc. (single crochet) 
in the chain-stitch ring. 2d round, 
—1@ times alternately 1 sc. in the 
next stitch, 4 ch. passing over a 
stitch; in working the sc. always 
put the needle through the front 
vein of the stitch. At the end of 
the round draw the last ch., after 
dropping it from the needle, through 
underneath the two upper veins of 
the first sc. of this round, and then 
crochet: 3d round.—3 ch., which 
serve as 1 de. (double crochet), then 
always alternately 3 ch. and 1 de. 
in the second following stitch of the 
first round, putting the needle 
through the back vein of this stitch ; 
this must always be the same stitch 
in which the sc. of the 2d round 
have already been crocheted. Last- 
ly, 3 ch. and 1 sl. in the last of the 
8 ch. at the beginning of the round. 
* 5 ch.. 
needle through the front upper vein ; 
peat in the round. 


again mention it. 5th round.—t sc. 


the sc, behind the chain-stitch scallops, so that these shall lie loosely over this 
6th round.— »* 1 sc. in the first sc. of the former round (putting the 


round. 
needle through both the upper veins 


Instead of the last 9 ch. of the round crochet only 4 ch., 


crochet in the first sc. of this round. 


posed of 5 ch. and 1 sc. in the first of these, 
20 se. around the ring, 

(now leave the ring lying at the right), 14 ch., 
which must lie opposite the first 2 p., 
in the middle stitch of the next chain-stitch 
In the following repetitions from * always, when work- 
ing the sc, around the chain-stitch ring, after the ninth sc., fasten 
in the manner shown by the illustration to the fifth ch. before the 


into a ring with 1 sl., 


after this 2 p., 
ginning this round, 6 ch., 
scallop. 


1 se, 
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last 2 p. by dropping the loop from the 
needle and drawing it through the ch. ; 
besides this work now the sc. after the 
last 2 p. always in the sc. before the 
After the last ring crochet 
fasten to 
the ninth stitch of the first ring, and 


first 2 p. 


instead of the 14 ch. 9 ch., 


crochet 4 ch. before the last 2 p. 
Lastly, crochet 1 sc. in the de. ai the 


end of the 6th round, and fasten the 
Having completed as many 
rosettes as the lace counts scallops, join 
8th round.—1 se, in 


thread. 


them and crochet: 


tyipy WEA 
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4th round.— 
1 sc. in the following stitch, 


Through the remainder of the 
article we shall consider the repetition from > as understood, and shall not 
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AND 
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from * re- 
























in the 3 ch. of the third round. Work 
cheted, 6 ch., 1 sl. in the de. 


3 of the second piece of mignardise with 1 sl., 


of the stitches), 9 ch. passing over 3 se. 

and then one treble 
7th round.—* 2 p. (picots), each com- 
19 ch., fasten the last 14 of these 
1 sc. in the first sc. of the ring 
in the ch. after the 2 p. ; 
1 se. in the de. before ba- 


third following loops together with 1se., 
following chain-stitch scallop, 4 ch., 


1 se. 


ak Nok a 


fe 
uA 











Fig. 1.—Guirure Square 1n Point DE VENICE. 





loops of the jirst piece of mignardise ; 
drop the stitches from the needle and draw the 
first through the corresponding loop, 1 ch., 1 
in the following loop of the second piece of mi- 
gnardise, 1 ch., fasten to the following loop of the jirst piece of mignardise, 6 ch., 

join the third and fourth following loops with the second piece of mignardise with 
1 de., 6 ch., fasten to the ch. in which the first sc. of the eighth round was cro- 
, 6 ch., +, fasten the second and third following loops 
4 ch., fasten to the following ring of 
the rosette in the manner shown by the illustration, 4 ch., fasten the second and 
4 ch., fasten to the middle stitch of the 
from + repeat once, fasten the second and 
third following loops with 1 sc., 4 ch. , fasten to the following ring, 4 ch., 
the second and third following loops with 1 sc., 
following loops with 1 de., 6 ch., fasten to the ch, in which the last sc. of the eighth 











the middle one of the 9 ch. between 
two rings of a rosette, * 4 ch. 
Then take up the mignardise, veo 
four-fifths of an inch (five loo; 
free at one end, and crochet as 
lows: 1 sl. in two loops of oe 
mignardise, fastening them togeth- 
er, 4 ch., 1 se. in one of the se. of 
the next ring (see illustration), 4 
ch. passing over two loops, fasten 
the two following loops with 1.sl., 
4 ch., 1 sc. in the middle stitch of 
the following chain-stitch scallop ; 
from * repeat six times, sometimes 
passing over one, and sometimes 
two loops of the mignardise, as 
shown by the illustration, and then 
fasten the thread. Passing over 
nine loops join the next rosette with 
the mignardise, and continue in this 
manner. ‘Then lay on a second 
piece of mignardise, and work the 
upper part of the lace in three 
rounds as follows: Ist round.—1 
sl. in the following loop of the sec- 
ond piece of mignardise, * 1 ch. 
(now hold the work so that the scal- 
lops of the lace are turned out), 
fasten to the first of the five free 
for this 


sc. 


fasten 
6 ch., fasten the second and third 


ne An 
Biel <oye tq: 
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round was crocheted, 6 ch., 1 sl. in 
the de., 6 ch., 1 sl. in the third 
following loop, 1 ch., fasten to the 
fourth free loop of the jirst piece 
of mignardise, 1 ch., 1 sl. in the 
next loop of the second piece of 
mignardise, 1 ch., and fasten to the 
opposite loop. 2d round.—Take ° 
up a third piece of mignardise, 
* fasten together the second and 
third loops of this with 1 sc., 1 ch., 
2 picots separated by 1 ch., 1 ch., 
fasten the second and third loops 
together to the second piece of 
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mignardise, 1 ch., 2 picots separated by 1 ch., 1 ch., 1 sl. in the se. 
before the picots, 6 ch. passing over one loop of the third piece of 
mignardise. 8d round.—This is worked on the other side of the last 
piece of mignardise: 2 dc. in the first loop, then always alternately 
3 ch. and 2 de. in the third following loop. Lastly, work another 
round for the edge of the lace on the still free side of the first piece of 
mignardise. Begin at the 
point marked with + in the 
illustration and crochet: > 1 
de. in the mignardise, 3 ch., 
fasten together the second 
and third follow- 
ing loops with 1 
Ide., 1 ch., 3 pi- 
cots each separated 
by 1 ch., 1 ch., 1 
de. at the base of 
the lde., 3 ch. pass- 
ing over one loop, 
and repeat from * 
seven times, 1 sc, 
in the second fol- | 
lowing loop, three times alternately 9 ch. 
and two loops fas- 





and afterward a ring like the former, which, however, must be fastened 
to the last picot of the former ring instead of working the first ring. 
Turn the work again and repeat from *. This completes half the 
insertion ; the second half is worked in the same manner, except that 
after working the first of the two Josephine knots they must be fas- 
tened between the two Josephine knots of the former round. Lay the 
edge of the embroidered : 
squares over on the wrong 
side and join them to the 
insertion with button-hole 
stitches, after which cut 
away the sur- 
plus material 
along the edge 
of the squares. 
As is shown on 
the illustration, 
the embroider- 
ed figures and 
pieces of tatted 
insertion will al- 
ways alternate 
in setting together the figures. 









































Fig. 1.—Martcu-Box 1x THe Form or A Domrno. 
CLosEp. 





Fig. 2.—Matou-Box 1n THE Form or a Domrno.—Oren. 


tened together, as Crochet Purse. 
shown by the illus- See illustration on 
tration, with 1 sc., page 548, 


2 ch., 1 upward pi- 
cot, 3 ch., pass over 
four loops and fasten 
the fifth and sixth 
together with 1 sc., 
8 ch., 1 upward pi- 
» : 
sa poh Rn we SEwine Wax SIMULATING 
ten the fifth and sixth StRaPreD SHAWL. 
following loops with , 
1 sc., @ 5 eh., 2 pi- 
cots separated by 1 ch., 1 ch., fasten 
to the middle stitch 
of the opposite scal- 
lop composed of 9 ch., 
Fig. 1.—Emprowery Desion 1x Porxt | ¢h., 2 picots sepa- 


Russe, Sariw Srivcu, anv Arpricatioy, "ted by 1 ch., 1 ch., 
1 s]. in the last of the , 


5 ch., 4 ch., fasten 
the second and third 
loops together with 1 sc., and re- 
peat twice from @, after which the 


Tus purse is cro- 
cheted in the round 
with green silk twist 
in single crochet, after 
which it is fastened to 
a steel clasp, and orna- 
mented with green silk 
tassels in the manner 
shown by the illustra- f 
tion. It consists of two round @ 
pieces, which are worked from the 
centre as follows: 
wind the working 
thread first once 
around a_ small 
lead-pencil, draw it 
off, crochet 6 sc. on 
the ring so form- 
ed, and draw them 
close together by drawing 
the end of the thread. Then 
crochet on the so-formed first round 











Fig. 2.—Emsromwery Desicn 1x Pornt 
Russx, SATIN Stircu, AND APPLICATION. 
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large ring. In working the last dou- 
ble ring, instead of working the last 
picot fasten to the first picot of the 
large ring of the first double ring. 
Having in this manner worked the 
requisite number of tatted figures, 
join these by means of crochet as 
follows: work with thread 1 de. 
(double crochet) in the picot of a 
double ring, * then 19 ch., 1 de. in 
the picot of the next double ring, 
19 ch., 1 de. in the picot of the fol- 
lowing double ring, close to this 1 de. 
in the picot of a new tatted figure, 
and repeat from *. 2d round.— * 
1 te. (treble crochet) on every second 
following of the next 19 ch., after 
each of these 1 ch., 2 tc. separated 
by 3 ch. in the next de. of the for- 
mer round, | ch., 1 te. on every sec- 
ond following of the next 19 ch., 
after each tc. 1 ch., the last of these 
te. is, however, not entirely com- 
pleted; repeat from *, and dlways 
work the unfinished last te. off with 
the next stitch, but before working 
off these two stitches together, fasten 
by means of a de. to the picot of a 
new tatted figure. 3d round.—1 de. 
in the p. of the upper ring of the next 
tatted figure, 19 ch., 1 de. in the p. 
of the next ring, *« 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) in the 3 ch. crocheted between 
2 te., 1 de. in the picot of the next 
double ring of the following tatted 
figure, 19 ch., 1 de. in the picot of 
the next double ring, 19 ch., 1 de. 
in the picot of the following double 
ring, and repeat from *. 


Needle-Work and Tatted 
Foundation Figure. , 
See illustration on page 548. 

Tis foundation figure serves for 
lingerie, caps, blouses, ete. It con- 
" sists of large and small embroidered 
muslin squares, which are joined with 
tatted insertion. ‘The design is dis- 
tinctly shown in the illustration. 
Work the tatting with one thread as 
follows: work first a ring composed 
of three times alternately 4 ds. (dou- 
ble stitches), 1 p. (picot), and then 
4 ds. Turn this ring and work * 
close to this two Josephine knots, 
each composed of five plain knots, 


round is easily completed by refer- 


ence to the illustration. 


Tatted and Crochet Foun- 
dation Figure. 
See illustration on page 548, 
Tuts foundation figure, which 
serves for trimming lingerie, caps, 
blouses, etc., consists of small tat- 
ted figures, which are set together 
by means of crochet. 
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Each tatted figure 
is composed of four double rings. For 
making work first, with one thread, a little 
ring composed of 6 ds. (double stitches), 
one short p. (picot), 6 ds.; having joined 
this ring, turn it so that the working thread 
shall lie at the left of the ring, then work 
close to this a ring composed of 2 ds., 1 p., 
9 ds., fasten to the picot of the former 
ring, 1 purled half stitch, 1 p., 9 ds., 1 p., 
and 2 ds.; having joined this row in a 
ring, fasten to the little ring at the point where that was drawn together, then work close 
on the now completed double ring three more double rings, which, however, must be 
fastened to the last picot of the former large ring instead of working the first picot of the 


Java Canvas Cover ror Ecos, 
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22 rounds sc. in the round, always al- 


gether with 1 sc., the two fol- 


ternately the first sc. in both 
the upper veins of a stitch, 
and the following stitch only 
in the back vein of a stitch 
of the former round. Of 
course the rounds must 
be widened so as to form 
a smooth circular piece. 
Having crocheted two 
pieces in this manner, crochet 
the outer edges, the upper ones 
excepted; these are fastened 
together on the clasp as fol- 
lows: >» work two opposite 
edge stitches of the pieces to- 


lowing opposite stitches with 1 
de., the two following with 1 
Ide. ; then crochet 1 ch., 1 Ide. 
in the two following edge stitch- 
es, 1 de. in the next two, and 
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Fig. 2.—Gurevre Square. Porxt DE VENICE. 










EMBROIDERED Carp Baa. 


1 sc. in the next two following edge stitches of the pieces, and repeat from *. On 
the upper edges of the purse crochet in every second following edge stitch de. and 


Ide, separated by 1 ch., in the manner 
shown by the illustration, but at the 
beginning and end of the round 1 se. 
instead of the de. Lastly, sew the 
purse to the clasp and ornament it 
with the tassels. 


Embroidered Key Bag. 
See illustration on page 548. 

Tus key bag may be made of 
black, gray, or brown silk or velvet, 
or even of cloth or leather, and lined 
with silk or linen. The model is of 
brown silk reps lined with silk of the 
same color and embroidered on the 
upper side. Cut from the illustration, 
which gives the bag in two-thirds size, 
the under part in connection with the 
flap, and the upper part only to the 
beginning of this. Draw on the out- 
side of the last and of the flap the en- 
larged design, and work the embroid- 
ery partly in diagonal half-polka stitch 
and point Russe, and partly in button- 
hole stitch. Lay the outside and lin 
ings together, stitch the outer edges, 
and work them with button-~hole 
stitch; after which join them with 
overcast or button-hole stitches. Fin- 
ish the bag, in the manner shown by 
the illustration, with button and but- 
ton-hole for fastening. 


Bead Spectacle Case. 
See illustration on page 548. 

Marertats: perforated card-board, 
steel beads, brown silk twist, fine cord 
and silk of the same color, pasteboard. 

This spectacle case is so easily made 
that a child can do it. First cut for 
the outer part of the case. in the form 
of the illustration, which gives it in 
two-thirds size, of perforated card- 
board two pieces of the requisite size, 
and work the embroidery with double 
silk and steel beads; this consists of 
half and whole cross stitches altern- 
ating. In working the half stitches 
always string on a bead; the beads 
must alternate in position. One-fifth 
of an inch of the edge of the canvas 
must be left without embroidery. The 
so embroidered parts are lined with 
brown silk, bound around the edges 
with braid, after which they are sewed 
together on the sides with close over- 
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cast stitches and joined at one end with en oval 
iece of double silk of the requisite length, which 
is four-fifths of an inch wide in the middle, and 
off regularly toward the ends ; it is doubled 
along the middle and laid toward the inside. 
The seam on the outer edge of the case may be 
covered by means of fine silk cord. For the in- 
ner part, which is slid within the case and serves 
to hold the spectacles, cut two pieces of paste- 
board, which must be somewhat shorter and nar- 
rower than the case and straight on the sides, 
cover them on both sides with brown silk, join 
them on the sides with overcast stitches, and on 
one end with an oval piece like that at an end 
of the case. 


Guipure Square. Point de Venice. 
See illustrations on pages 548 and 549. 

Sqvanes of this kind serve for toilette-cushion cov- 
ers, etc., or may also be set together for table covers. 
For making the square take first a piece of fine linen 
of the size shown by Fig. 1, allowing for a seam around 
the edges. For the wide open-work edge draw out, 
three- s of an inch from each of the four edges, 
seven or eight threads which have arty omg been 
cut onthe corners; then, after about four threads 
space, draw out in the same manner from twenty to 
twenty-two threads, and, after four threads space, 
again seven or eight threads, #0 that there are now 
three open stripes separated by two thick ones. Sew 
over the two thick stripes with thread as shown by 
. 2; this A oe in the same yoy as the —_ 
oO . 1, which gives a quarter of the square magni- 
fied be times without the wide outer border. In 
sewing the thick stripes care must be taken to include 
the same number of threads with each stitch; more- 
over, in sewing one of these stripes the loose threads 
between the two thick stripes must be worked in 
point de reprise as shown by Fig. 2. On the corners 
the two thick stripes are wound, after which a wheel 
is worked. For the narrow open stripe which lies 
next the wide one draw out three threads after six 
threads of space, and after ten threads space again 
draw out three threads, and work the thick stripe thus 
formed in the manner shown by Fig. 1, taking care 
to include an equal number of loose threads on each 
side with each stitch. Next work the inner outline 
shown on Figs. 1 and 2 by first running a thread 
aloug, and then working the edge over this in straight 
half-polka stitch. Now cut out the central part of the 
linen along the inner edge of this outline, and fasten 
the work on a Lebo: foundation. Then work 
th the assistance of the illustration. 
m one corner to the 


bar between the other two corners; fasten these and 
the following bars together in the centre. Then work 
the two bars which start from the middle of the sides 
and cross each other, thus — the square into 

a bar from the 


posite. These four bars are, however, not worked 
in point de se, but are worked in button-inole 
stitch as is ly shown by Fig. 1. Next work the 


button-hole circle in the centre of the square (see 
le stretch threads around the 
shown by the inner lines on Fig. 
1; stretch the inner one of these threads first and wor 
it with button-hole stitch, then stretch the second 
circle and work it also with button-hole stitch, fasten- 
ing in the first row at the same time. Having com- 
leted this middle circle work the remaining 
ae in button-hole stitch, being careful to observe 
both illustrations. For each row of button-hole stitch 


the working thread between two bars. 


a 
needle through the latter for 
tion of the arrow so that it shall be wound four times, 
then working another button-hole stitch in the 
first. The square is finished by hemming the edges. 


Match-Box in the Form of a Domino. 
See illustration 02 page 549. 
etty box, covered with silk and cloth and 
a ino, may be used either as a match- 
box or to hold pin ag om etc. Fig. 1 shows 
box closed, an g.2open. For making take a 
board box of the form of a domino six inches 
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the inner part of the box with tin-foil, and then fasten 
it to the outer parts in such a manner that it may be 
slid in and out as shown by Fig. 2 without danger of 
the inner falling out. ‘or this make in the 
middie on both ends of the inner part two slits two- 
fifths of an inch long and very near each other, and a 
slit the same length in the bottom of each outer part 
about a fifth of an inch from the end and in the middle. 
Around each of the little strips made by the two slits 
on each end of the inner box paste one end of a rib- 
bon an inch and arters long and three-tenths 
of an inch wide, the other end of which must be run 
through the slit in each of the outer parts of the box 
and on the bottom. Now finish the ends of 
the outer box with a strip of paper and cover it with 
black cloth, except the upper su , which is covered 
with white cloth on which dots are worked with black 
silk twist in imitation of domino spots. The cloth is 
= pasted to the paper, and by means of this to the 

x. On the inner ends paste a very narrow strip of 
red cloth as trimming; but when it is to be used for a 
match-box, paste on these ends strips of sand-paper 
for lighting the matches, 


Two Designs in Point Russe, Satin Stitch, and 
Application. 


See illustrations on page 549. 
‘Tuxse designs serve for ornamenting needle-book 
covers, cares, albums, etc. According to the 
object for which they are worked they may be em- 


broidered on silk, n, etc., or on cambric, linen, or 
muslin. For the embroidery, which is partly in point 
Russe and 


eo petty in satin stitch and application, use 


Sewing Wax Simulating a Strapped Shawl. 
See illustration on page 549. 
Tas wax is used for waxing the thread, and when 


gold, steel, or crystal bead bein 
strung on with each stitch. Firet work one side of 
the braid, then work another row of stitches so as to 
bring the beads also on the other side. 


Tatted Square. 
See illustration on page 549. 

Sqvanzs of this kind serve for itemning lingerie, 
+ ae or may be set together to form insertions. 
the square with two shuttles. First « only 
with one thread, work a large ring compoved of 5 ds. 
(double prey es 4 (picot) s sixth of an inch in length, 
an inch in length, 5 ds., a picot a 


sixth of an inch in length, 5ds. Having completed 
this ring turn it downward and work over the founda- 
tion thread a composed of 6 ds., then turn the 
work again and close to this with only one thread 
@ ring as follows: 3 de., fasten to the last picot of the 
former 2 ds., 1 p. (the picote are now always a 
sixth of an inch , and 2ds. Turn the work and 
Sealey emuipeeed cf ds. Oho ame pin a 

6 wor! D aD 
work a ring as follows: 2 de., fasten to the last picot 
of the former ring, 2 ds.,1 p.,4ds. Having completed 
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from * three times more; but in working each lar, 
ring, instead of working the first picot, fasten to the 
last free picot of the former ring, and instead of work- 
ing the second (middle) picot, fasten to the picot 
of the first large ring. ides this, in working the 
last small ring, instead of working the last picot fasten 
to the first picot of the first } ting. Having com- 
pleted the last scallop, tie the together at the 
a of the first large ring where it was drawn to- 
gether. 


Java Canvas Cover for Eggs, Potatoes, etc. 
See illustration on page 549. 

Tms cover will be found very useful for keeping 
eggs, potatoes, etc., warm at table. It is ten inches 
square, and is made of white Java canvas, which is rav- 
eled out an inch along the 8 80 as to form a fringe. 
The edge of the cover is worked in button-hole stitch 
with fine knitting cotton, each stitch of which includes 
eight threads of the canvas, so that the distance be- 


tween each stitch is four threads. cover is also 
worked with foundation tigures in a (double 
cross) stitch with coarse cotton ; each of these stitches 


includes eight threads of the canvas in width and 
eight in breadth, while the same number of threads 
remain free between each stitch. Work these stitches 
in rows and in alternating positions. The cover is 
lined with white Java canvas. 


Silk and Bead Ball Basket. 
See illustration on page 549. 

Marerrars: Green and brown silk, black and white 
seed beads, three-quarters of a yard of brown silk rib- 
bon half an inch in width, a round box six inches in 
circumference, paste d, brown oil-clotb, narrow 
steel ratans. 

This basket serves for holding the balls used in 
knitting or crochet, and is especially serviceable as it 
is furnished with handles for holding on the arm. It 
consists of twenty. four bent strips of Lane apa | 
which are eovenl with brown and green silk an 
worked with point Russe; these are fastened on the 
under ends to a pasteboard foot, which is covered with 
silk, and on the upper ends between two steel rin 
also covered with silk. Puffs of green silk form the 
lining of the basket. Cut first the twenty-four strips 
of pasteboard, each of which is three inches and a 
half long, on the upper end two-fifths of an inch wide, 
and on the under end one-fifth of an inch wide ; twelve 
of these are covered with brown, and twelve with green 
silk. The first is trimmed in the manner shown by 
the illustration with point Russe of brown silk. The 

Teen pieces are sewed with their upper edges at 
a distances apart to a steel rim, which is nine Hs 
long with the ends joined and covered with green 
silk. Then arrange the lining by taking a piece of 

reen silk four inches and a half | and fifteen 

nches wide and gathering it at the mee of an 
inch and « quarter apart till it is reduced to three 
inches in length; the ends are joined at the same 


time. Sew this lining on the pieces of board in 
such a manner that the gathering t shall come 
in the middle of the pieces, forming puffs between. 


On the upper edge gather the lining and sew it to the 
steel rim. The brown pieces are se on the out- 
side of the basket in the same manner, so that a green 
and a brown piece always come on each other. The 
place where they are sewed on the upper edge is 
covered with a steel ring covered with brown silk and 
ornamented with point Russe, which must be some- 
what wider than the rim which was covered with 

reen. It must then be slid over this and sewed 

own in such a manner that the stitches shall not be 
visible. Before sliding on this rim sew inside of it at 
two opposite points two handles of brown silk ribbon 
each three-eighths of an inch long. On the upper 
edge of the rim string a row of beads composed al- 
ternately of one black and one white. For the under 
part line the bottom of the box already mentioned 
with green silk, sew the under edge of the paste- 
board pieces on the inside of the under edge at regu- 
lar distances and arrange the lining in regular pleats. 
The places where the pieces are set on inside the bask- 
et are covered with a circular piece of pasteboard of 
the uisite size covered with green silk. For the 
foot of the basket paste the cover of the box on it; 
then te on the cover six circular pieces of paste- 
board, each of which must be one-tenth of an inch 
larger than the former. The last of these pasteboard 
pieces (the under one of the foot) is nearly three inch- 
es in diameter. Cover this foot smoothly with brown 
silk embroidered in point Russe, and finish the bot- 
tom with a circular piece of brown oil-cloth, which 
covers the outer edge of the silk. Lastly, ornament 
the edge of the foot with a border of black and white 
beads, which are strung on so as to imitate mosaic. 
The illustration distinctly shows the design. The 
bottom is finished with a bead edge like that on the 


top. 
Embroidered Cap Bag. 
See illustration on page 549. 

Tus bag consists of two parts of fine straw braid 
covered on the outside with fine brown cashmere, 
which is embroidered in the manner shown by the 
illustration with point Russe of brown silk twist. 
The two parts are joined along the middle of the bot- 
tom so that they can be wholly opened out. A but- 
ton and loop in the middle of the top of the bag serve 
for fastening. The outer edges are bordered with 
heavy brown silk cord. The bag may be made of 

board, and d with cashmere on both sides. 
Striped drilling embroidered with point Russe of dif- 
ferent colored silks is also very suitable for such a 
bag. A suitable pattern will found in Harper's 
Bazar, Vol. I1., No. 32, page 504. 








POLLY S BLUE RIBBONS. 


bby cag you like to hear how the fact of 
blue seeming green at night went far to 
rob poor little Polly Potters of her peace of mind, 
for a time at least? Severe were the pangs she 
suffered in consequence of this ‘‘ optical illu- 
sion.” 

Polly was a bright, sweet little thing, with 
just that lovely complexion that could fearlessly 
dare green or any other color; so it was not that 
that was the cause of her trouble—far from it; 
she had too little vanity to have grieved for a 
thing of that sort, even if her face had not been 
such a peach blossom. Polly had half a dozen 
lovers, but two of them were very special lovers 
indeed; one she liked, liked more than she 
would allow even to herself; the other she did 
not care for at all, but was civil to him; partly 
because it was her nature to be so, partly because 
she liked his sister and didn’t wish to hurt her 
feelings. Polly was a smart little maid, could 
make bread and butter that it would make one’s 
mouth water to look at; could, and did, make 
shirts for her father that actually fit so well that 
he said they could not fit better—a thing seldom 
known in the history of man. She understood 
cooking in its various branches, and also knew 
how to make her own dresses and bonnets as 
well as need be; and with it all was very agree- 
able in the way of talking, and listening to other 
people talking. No wonder that she had half a 
dozen lovers—it was only a wonder that she did 
not have more. 

Tom Wilton, the favored one, was a manly, 
true- hearted young fellow, loving Polly most 
dearly and faithfully; but he was timid about 
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his love, and not at all aware of his own good 
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qualities, considering himself not half 
enough for Polly. Ned Dyer, on the contrary, 
thought himself quite good enough for any body. 
He was fully aware of Polly’s merits; but as he 
also had an exalted idea of his own, he thought a 
match between them would be a very even affair. 

There was to be a party in the neighborhood 
—and a party in the country is a party. No 
going to two or three of them in one evening ; 
no dropping in for an hour or so and then hur- 
rying on to the next place; but a regular setting 
out for spending the whole time in one house, 
and making the very best of it while there. Of 
course every body was invited, and Polly chief 
among the number. 

She decided to dress in white muslin, and 
talked it over with her mother at the breakfast- 
table, while her father, worthy farmer Potters, 
listened with interest. 

‘*T'll not get any new ribbons, mother,” said 
she. ‘‘ My pink ones are as good as new, and 
I'll wear those.” 

The farmer smiled to himself; he was going 
to the town that day, and he would bring his 
Polly new ribbons. She was a girl in a thou- 
sand. Here there was a party coming off the 
next night, and she quite satisfied with the things 
she already had ; so the farmer resolved he would 
surprise her on his return. Accordingly, after 
getting through all his other matters, he applied 
himself to the important work of. selecting the 
ribbons. Deep were his ponderings as the bright 
colors were unrolled before him—broad ribbons 
for the sash, with corresponding ones for the hair 
and throat. The rival beauties of blue and green 
were too much for him. 

**Give me both!” said he, bringing his hand 
heavily down on the counter, and thought, “* Pol- 
ly can decide; and then she will have another 
set for next time.” An unfortunate decision for 
Polly. 

When Mr. Potters returned the sun was near 
setting, and Polly was seated on the broad porch 
with her two lovers, each one having ridden over 
to ask her if he might escort her the next night ; 
and each had come at that hour for fear the oth- 
er would arrive first, in consequence of which 
they reached the house about the same time. 
But Polly could not go with either, as she had 
promised to spend the afternoon with Kate 
Haynes, the giver of the party, for the purpose 
of assisting her. While chatting about the party 
Mr. Potters drove up, and after giving Polly 
a hearty kiss proceeded to unfold his ribbons. 
Great was Polly's delight, both with the ribbons 
and the affection that prompted the getting of 
them. Mrs. Potters was called out at once, and 
was as pleased as Polly. Altogether Mr. Pot- 
ters felt that he had achieved a success, and was 
proud of himself. 

‘*Why do women make a fuss about shop- 
ping?” said he, swelling with pride; “‘ it is rath- 
er an easy thing, I take it.” 

Polly sat between her two lovers with the rib- 
bons spread out on her lap, her head on one side, 
surveying the two colors with a critical eye; the 
green lay next to Ned Dyer; Tom Wilton gently 
took hold of an end of the blue. 

‘*Wear the green, Polly,” said Ned, in a lover- 
like tone; “won't you?” 

Polly gave a side glance at Tom; the mere 
fact of Ned asking her to wear the green decided 
her not to do it. She gathered up the ribbons 
carefully and stood up; Mr. and Mrs. Potters 
turned to go in the house, and in the little stir 
Tom also rose and seized the opportunity to 
whisper : 

** Polly, will you wear the blue for me ?—do, 
Polly—won’t you?” 

Polly’s color rose brightly to her cheeks—she 
looked as sweet as a fresh rose; but before she 
could answer Ned interposed : 

‘* Which color will it be, Polly?” 

‘Oh! you'll see to-morrow,” she answered, 
gayly, and ran in the house. By the time she 
returned two of her young friends were there, 
and the conversation rattled on without farther 
allusion to the ribbons. 

The next afternoon Mr. Potters drove Polly 
over to the scene of action; her white muslin 
and blue ribbons carefully laid in an immense 
old-fashioned bandbox of her mother’s, together 
with the other necessary items. She was warm- 
ly welcomed by Kate Haynes and her mother, 
both being well aware of Polly’s valuable quali- 
ties. 

The rest of the day was spent in active prepa- 
rations, and the sun was near setting when Polly 
went up stairs to dress for the evening. She 
blushed with pleasure as she unrolled the pretty 
blue ribbons, and her heart beat fast as she an- 
ticipated Tom’s glance of delight on seeing them, 
saying to herself, with a toss of the head: ‘*‘ The 
green, indeed!” 

Kate tied the sash and neck-ribbon for her, 
letting the long ends fall behind, and then sur- 
veyed her with pleasure, she looked so sweet and 
fresh. 

“* A lovely blue,” said she; ‘‘just the color of 
your eyes, Polly.” 

The company soon began to arrive, but Tom 
and Ned did not make their appearance till after 
candle-light; Polly was not aware of their en- 
trance till she found Ned bending over her with 
a beaming look, and saw Tom at a short dis- 
tance regarding her with an expression she could 
not comprehend ; it was such a combination of 
disappointment, wounded feeling, and mortified 

ride. 
3 “Surely,” thought she, “he don’t mind Ned 
being by me, when he must see that I have on 
the ribbons he asked me to wear. I think it is 
enough for me to do that ; he has no business to 
take airs; he can’t have every thing—just at 
once.” . 

But Tom did not come near her, and Polly’s 
tender heart sank lower and lower. It was a 
severe task to laugh and look gay when she felt 
so miserably sad arid perplexed; a task given to 





many a woman; but Polly was a brave little 
thing and went through it well. She didn’t run 
into desperate flirting as some do on these occa~ 
sions, but she danced with all who asked her, 
and laughed and talked, Putting Ned aside with 
a quiet tact that-he could not overcome ; if her 
laugh had a note of shrillness in it, and her 
cheek a more crimson flush than usual, what was 
there in that more than the excitement of the 
moment ? 

At length it was all over, and the guests be- 
gan to disperse; poor Polly would gladly have 
gone too, Lut she had promised to stay all night, 

When all had departed she said to Kate, 

“*T think I'll go up stairs at once, Kate, I 
am so tired.” 

For she was to share Kate’s room, and felt 
that she must have a few minutes to herself; the 
strain was too great, 

‘*Certainly, dear; don’t wait for me,” replied 


te, 

On reaching the privacy of the bedroom Polly 
walked up and down with her hands tightly 
clenched. Oh! what had made him behave so ? 
And then, too, after she had favored him so far as 
to wear the blue. At this thought Polly’s cheeks 
glowed with proud blushes, while her head rose 
haughtily. But pride soon sank; and oh! what 
a relief it would have been had she only had an 
opportunity to cry; but she did not dare to do 
that. On the contrary, she pressed her fingers 
against her eyes, and nearly choked in her efforts 
to keep down the swelling sobs. Presently she 
thought she heard Kate coming, and hastily be- 
gan to undress. First she untied the ribbon in 
her hair and took it off; but just as she was 
about to put it down she started as though it 
were a snake, and stood transfixed, gazing at it. 
Was it possible? It couldn't be the green ribbon, 
and yet there it was—green undeniably. She 
looked down at the sash; a bunch of violets at 
her waist had prevented her particularly noticing 
it; but now that her attention was attracted to 
it she saw plainly enough that sash and all were 
green. Now 'Tom’s coolness was accounted for. 
Poor Polly! She came nearer crying than ever; 
and it required all her pride and spirit to enable 
her to hide her emotion from Kate’s acuteness, 
Fortunately, Kate’s mind was so full of the vari- 
ous events of the evening in connection with her- 
self that she did not notice Polly as she might 
otherwise have done. ‘The only remark she made 
that at all bore upon Polly’s troubles was the fol- 
lowing: 

“* Did you know that your ribbons look green 
at night, ~~ They answer two purposes— 
you can have blue or green, whichever you like, 
provided you want green at night.” 

Which was not at all what poor Polly had 
wanted, 

She was not hopeful in regard to seeing Tom 
the next day—she felt a presentiment which 
turned out to be a true one, as it sometimes hap- 
pens after failing singe eee times. She did 
not see him for two weeks, in consequence of his 
having sprained his ankle going home the night 
of the party. Those were two weeks of such 
pain to poor little Polly that it gave her a pang 
for years after just to think of them. The dis- 
tress of knowing that Tom was not only suffering, 
but also thinking her indifferent about him—the 
deadly fear that he would never know the truth 
concerning the ribbons, and would consider her 
having worn green as equivalent to a rejection— 
together with the constant effort not to let any 
body at all suspect that she was in the least trou- 
ble, was such a strain upon her nerves that at 
last healthy little Polly had a succession of nerv- 
ous headaches, something she had never had in 
her life before and could not at all understand. 

Tom, meanwhile, had been greatly cast down 
by the sight of the green ribbons, which was 
more than Ned was, he being correspondingly 
joyous. However, just as Tom was departing 
he saw a little incident that was quite comforting 
to him. He saw Ned so decidedly ‘‘ snubbed” 
by Polly that he was sure her wearing green was 
not done as an act of favor to him. This cir- 
cumstance did much to keep up Tom’s spirits 
during the two weeks, and, in spite of all his 
doubts and fears, he found his way to Polly's 
abode as soon as his ankle was fit for service. 

Polly was sitting by the window and saw Tom 
coming up the lane; the sight threw her into 
such a flutter that her only thought was to es- 
cape at once to the shelter of her own room; 
having gained it she stood breathless, listening 
intently. She heard the hearty salutation from 
her father and mother; the cordial invitation to 
stay to tea, and then her father calling to one of 
the boys to put Tom’s horse in the stable. He 
was going to stay to tea then, and here a bright 
thought struck Polly; blushing and half ashamed 
of the innocent trick she contemplated, she nev- 
ertheless proceeded to carry it out. She put on 
a pretty blue and white muslin, and with it the 
same neck and hair ribbons she had worn at 
Kate’s party ; then, outwardly composed and in- 
wardly all in a commotion, she went down stairs, 
welcoming Tom in a shy way that he found very 
gratifying, though she said scarce any thing at 
all. He noticed the blue, of course, and saw it 
with a flush of pleasure ; but that was only half 
of Polly’s manceuvre ; the other part came when 
they went in the,parlor after tea, the evenings 
having grown too cool to sit on the porch. When 
the candles were lighted ‘Tom saw with a start 
of surprise that Polly’s ribbons had put on their 

n hue. 

“TI thought,” said he, with a slight shake in 
his voice, ‘* that you had on blue ribbons when 
you came down stairs.” 


Polly blushed, but stood firm. ‘‘So they are 


blue,” she replied, looking as innocent as possi- 
ble; “‘they are the ones father got me the day 
before Kate Haynes's party; you see they are 
blue by day and green by night.” 

She gave one swift glance at him, and saw his 
face light up with hope and joy. 
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**Oh, Polly! you did wear the blue ribbons 
that night then?” he whispered, fondly, drawing 
nearer; ‘‘ did you wear them for me?” 

Polly answered that and a still more import- 
ant question in so satisfactory a manner that 
Tom declared himself the happiest fellow in the 
world; and, what was more, he declared to the 
end of his days that there never was such a treas- 
ure as his Polly, and never a more fortunate man 
than he in winning her. 





MINNIKIN AND IMMENSIKOFF. 
BY A SHOWMAN. 


HEN I traveled the country with a cara- 
van I had a giantess and a dwarf in my 
collection of natural curiosities. The dwarf 
was a Polish gentleman, Minnikin by name; 
the giantess was from Russia, and we called her 
Immensikoff—the title of a music-hall song 
which was in vogue at the time having suggest- 
ed an appropriate alias for her. I did very well 
with them. The dwarf had an outrageous tem- 
per, and would sometimes refuse to attend the 
visitors at his levée; but the giantess was always 
at hand to supply his place on the list of attrac- 
tions. She was the most amiable creature in 
the world; and she stood seven feet eleven 
inches and three-quarters in her slippers, or, 
speaking in round numbers—as we did in the 
bills—eight feet six. The dwarf was three feet 
five, but he could bring himself down to three 
feet whenever he was in a good temper and the 
show was full. In a general way, however, he 
may be said to have been about three feet two. 
We had all traveled the Midland Circuit to- 
gether, and we were going up north, when an 
accident happened—Minnikin and Immensikoff 
eloped. 

It happened in this way: Minnikin, being a 
man, had naturally got an ascendency over Im- 
mensikoff’s mind, and used his power to borrow 
half-crowns of her when his own purse was low. 
This happened very often, for, although he drew 
an enormous salary, he lived above his income, 
and as he could not hold enough to eat and 
drink his money away, he gambled with cards, 
and played at billiards, standing on a chair, till 
it was all gone, and he was pretty deeply in 
debt. When he left the chair in the billiard- 
room it was only to mount on another in the 
parlor of the caravan and whisper an order, 
rather than a request, into the ear of the benev- 
olent giantess for a loan to pay for his dinner. 
She used to declare that there was something in 
his eye which made it impossible for her to re- 
fuse him; and so she would always dip into the 
old school-satchel in which she kept her savings, 
and give him what he wanted. He would then 
eat a whole kidney for his supper, and drink a 
eruetful of wine, and when the latter had got 
into his head, would make such a commotion in 
the tent that to pacify him she was generally 
obliged to give him a shilling more. He saw 
her dip so often in the satchel that he fancied 
its contents were proportioned to its size; and 
one day he, as it were, ordered her to marry 
him, which she was too weak to refuse to do. 
He told her to keep their intention a secret from 
me, and she obeyed, although I had hitherto 
been her chosen confidant. Taking advantage 
of my absence in the town, he ordered a van to 
be sent round to the door of the caravan one 
evening, as if some furniture were to be re- 
moved, and by this means conveyed her to a 
neighboring railway station. Mean to the last, 
he made her pay the expenses of her own elope- 
ment, for the van was discharged with her 
money. When I came back I found nobody 
but the jaguar in the tent, and a note written on 
a sheet of brown paper from Immensikoff, ask- 
ing my forgiveness. 

I was angry enough at the moment, as may 
be supposed, but I made the best of it; and what 
with turning myself into an aborigine, and adver- 
tising the beast as a tiger, I managed to keep a 
roof over my head. But I always kept on the 
look-out for a new giantess—I made up my mind 
to have no more to do with dwarfs—and one 
day, some months after my loss, I found one on 
show in a very inferior locality of the town of 
Portsmouth. I paid my penny, and went in. 
It was Miss Immensikoff! She gave a sobwhen 
she saw me that frightened the people out, and 
when they were gone she gave full vent to her 
feelings, till the very glasses in the room seemed 
to share her sorrow. 

Oh, how changed she was! Professionally, 
perhaps, the change was for the better, for she 
was now so thin that she looked at least nine 
feet high; but as a woman it was painful to be- 
hold her. In spite of her looks, however, I told 
her I hoped I saw her in good health, and I even 
inquired after her husband. The mention of his 
name soon brought her whole story to her lips. 
He was alive and as depraved as ever, and had 
lately quite given up exhibiting, and taken to 
playing at nine-pins with a cricket-ball, in which 
sport he was engaged when I found his wife. 

His sole object in marrying her had, it ap- 
pears, been to live on her earnings, and do no 
work himself, for there was nothing he hated so 
much as keeping himself clean for company. 
But he very soon discovered that her slender 
store would not suffice to support his extrava- 
gance for a month, for, careful as she had been, 
she had long had to send remittances to her 
father and uncle in Podolia—both giants—be- 
sides ministering to her suitor’s wants. He had 
simply been deceived by the size of the bag in 
which she kept her savings, and he was mean 
enough to be revenged on her for the failure of 
his own mercenary calculations. Forgetting that 
he had undertaken to cherish and protect her, he 
began to treat her with studied cruelty, though 
for a time this cruelty was not of such a charac- 
ter as made it easy for her to complain. He 
was simply neglectful, and appeared to be un- 





conscious of the existence of his wife; and one 
day, when, having just touched her brow with 
his lips in response to her tearful entreaty, he 
was asked if that was the kiss of or the kiss 
of affection, he replied that he declined to an- 
swer the question. 

Thenceforth he threw off all concealment and 
all restraint, and, like the wolf in the fable, never 
suffered himself to be at a loss for an excuse for 
the indulgence of his ill-will. Her housewifely 
care was something remarkable, and when, after 
prying into all the angles of their lodging, he 
failed to find any dust which had escaped her 
broom, he would turn round and bitterly taunt 
her with the partition of Poland, as if she had 
had a hand in that crime; and he would posi- 
tively ask her what she thought of the battle of 
Warsaw when she ventured to remonstrate with 
him for playing at loo till two o'clock in the 
morning. 

Sometimes his ill treatment seemed to be dic- 
tated by the most fiendish malignity. Under 
pretense of liking fresh-cooked food, he would 
order her to make a pudding for their dinner of 
a size proportionable to his cwn appetite and na- 


ture, and, halving this meagre dish with the pen- 


knife which he used at table, would ironically 
bid her “fall to” on a portion that, while it was 
ample enough to serve for his necessities, would 
not make her a decent mouthful. It was the 
same with the food of the mind: she had a taste 
for the beauties of our literature, and was accus- 
tomed to enjoy the classics in folios, but he in- 
sisted on her reading them in diamond editions. 

These were the main points of the story she 
told me, with many tears, and in a manner that 
would have touched a heart of stone. When 
she paused she drew out a handkerchief to wipe 
her eyes, and in doing so she accidentally brought 
out. of her pockets a garment which turned out 
to be the dwarf’s great-coat, and which had 
found its way there in a manner she could not 
account for, except that she had taken it up un- 
knowingly in one of those periodical fits of men- 
tal distraction caused by her husband’s brutal 
behavior, It often happened, she informed me, 
that she fell into little mistakes of this kind in 
tidying up the place; but Minnikin made no al- 
lowance for them; on the contrary, they served 
him as excuses for further ill treatment; and he 
had once indulged in horrid excesses of violence 
because she had inadvertently made an apron- 
string of his dress-cravat. 

i took my leave of her without waiting to see 
the dwarf, and told her in all sincerity how sorry 
I felt to see her thus placed in the power of a 
tyrant. I felt that, whatever my own misfor- 
tunes were in losing her services, they were as 
nothing compared with her own in surrendering 
her freedom and happiness to a wretch who did 
not know the value of his possession; and I was 
so anxious to be of service to her that I made 
up my mind to open my own poor show at the 
other end of the town, in order that I might 
have an opportunity of seeing her from time to 
time. I did so, and made several calls, paying 
for admission each time, for I was determined 
to be in no way beholden to a man I detested. 

It was beautiful to see her in the intervals of 
the levées trying to become a good wife to Min- 
nikin ; not only performing the household work 
with the greatest care, and making the puddings 
so small that they looked like dumplings in her 
hand, but even trying to bring her capacious 
mind into harmony with the narrow under- 
standing of her lord. Her views were naturally 
broader than his, for his head was certainly not 
larger than a Spanish onion; but she tried to 
narrow them by all the means in her power, and 
sometimes she succeeded by a great effort in 
forming a false judgment on one of the subjects 
of the day, She would bring this out along with 
the materials for his supper, and if he deigned 
to say that he was inclined to be of her opinion, 
the headache it had cost her to blunt her fine 
perceptions and to do violence to her conscience 
would immediately pass away. 

But all tono purpose. One day I called upon 
her, and found her so agitated she could scarce- 
ly speak. That morning the ruffian had added 
personal violence to his other crimes. He loved 
to dabble in household affairs, and she was hold- 
ing him on her arm, according to custom, to 
enable him to clean the windows of their dwell- 
ing, when an opinion she chanced to express in 
favor of the abolition of the slave-trade in Brazil 
excited his ire, and he struck her a blow on the 
head with so much force that he hurt his thumb. 

I could endure it no longer. Great as was 
my reluctance to interfere actively in the quar- 
rels of a married pair, I felt constrained to give 
her certain advice. She said it was as novel as 
it was terrible to her thoughts; and she at first 
felt extremely reluctant to take it. I made her 
promise me, however, before we parted that she 
would give it a trial. 

Exulting in the license given to his evil nature 
by the removal of the last barrier to the free 
course of his temper which duty and manly feel- 
ing had imposed, the dwarf renewed his threats 
of ill treatment on his return home that night 
from a carouse, and the next morning he com- 
manded the trembling woman, in a voice of 
thunder, to take him up in her arms again that 
he might finish the top panes. In vain she sng- 
gested a pair of steps; he was inexorable, and 
told her to hold her tongue. Unfortunately, it 
was impossible for her to control her eyes. He 
was using the dry duster with great energy to 
impart the final polish, when he discovered on 
it traces of a tear which it had caught as it lay 
in its resting-place on her shoulder. He turned 
savagely and was about to strike her again, when 
she very deliberately let him fall; and in less 
than a minute he came to the ground with a ter- 
rible noise. 

Half stunned as he was, however,.he'was about 
to rise for retaliation, not doubting that his pun- 
ishment was owing to her inadvertence, when 








she saved him the effort by lifting him in mid-air 
with one hand, in the same way as one lifts a 
favorite cat, and, with the other, belaboring him 
till the dust flew out of his little coat. She then, 
although it was early in the day, put him to bed, 
and ordered him not to utter a syllable for his 
life. He was so much astonished and so fright- 
ened that hitherto he had not been able to speak ; 
but no sooner did he find himself in temporary 
quiet than he made an effort to regain his moral 
supremacy by opening his mouth. But his wife 
at once assumed a determined expression of 
countenance, and he gave way. He hid his 
head beneath the bed-clothes, and lay quite still 
in that position the rest of the day. It was 
quite a revelation to him that she could hit so 
hard, and he reflected on it with considerable 
profit, 

As for the gentle creature who had adminis- 
tered the lesson to him, as soon as her first ex- 
citement was over she felt quite broken down, 
and she was obliged to close the show for the 
day, ‘‘in consequence of the indisposition of the 
proprietor,” as the notice stated. After she had 
done that, and placed a little refreshment on a 
chair by Minnikin’s bedside, she withdrew to 
her own room, where she spent some time in 
weeping over a love-letter written on the back 
of a railway-ticket, and a little wisp of hair, 
which were the sole memorials of affection she 
had ever received from her cruel lord. 

She was sorry, and, if the truth must be told, 
afraid, for such was the influence of habit that 
it was difficult for her to divest herself of the be- 
lief that Minnikin was physically as well as mor- 
ally the very embodiment of irresistible force. 
She thought her present victory over him was 
entirely due to chance and her own wild temer- 
ity, and she fully expected to feel the weight of 
his vengeance on the morrow. At the very mo- 
ment these reflections were passing throygh her 
mind, Minnikin was asking himself in a Kind of 
sickening terror whether it was likely she would 
beat him again that day. So that each, as we 
see, knowing nothing of the fright of the other, 
was ready to give in; and victory was only wait- 
ing to declare for the first claimant. 

Matters were in this state when Immensikoff, 
with scarcely concealed terror, entered the room 
where Minnikin lay, in the morning, and began 
making the preparations for a simple meal. she 
carried the cups and saucers most tenderly, lest 
their rattle should wake the terrible creature 
who, she hoped, was as yet unconscious of her 
presence, for she had not dared to look. The 
terrible creature, on his part, was awake enough, 
and was noiselessly shifting about beneath his 
coverlet in order to obtain the best possible posi- 
tion for receiving what he did not doubt would 
be the speedy visitation of that dreaded hand. 
He had gradually advanced one eye beyond the 
coverlet, and then the other, and finally had 
brought his little nose to light. It was much 
changed since yesterday. Anxiety writes its 
record on this feature more than any other. It 
was round at the end, and flushed with insolence 
and wine the morning before ; but now you could 
have picked up seed with it, it was brought to 
such a point, and all its color had fled. It was 
at the moment that the nose appeared that Im- 
mensikoff, stealing a timid glance toward the 
bed, beheld it standing sharply detined between 
the two eager eyes. 

Women are not always good physiognomists. 
She thought the nose boded fury and dire re- 
venge, and all her little remnant of firmness 
gave way. She ran hastily across the apart- 
ment, and was about to tender a weak woman’s 
submission to authority on her knees, when, to 
her inexpressible surprise, the dwarf bounded 
from his bed with a yell of terror, and throw- 
ing himself at .her feet, implored mercy in the 
most abject terms, and promised repentance and 
amendment. He had simply mistaken her in- 
tention, and he was conquered. She was sensi- 
ble enough to conceal her real feelings, and she 
obtained from him the most solemn guarantees 
of good behavior before she allowed him to get 
up and take his breakfast. 

When I called three days after, I found the 
dwarf for the first time at home, and attending 
to his work, He was industriously exhibiting 
himself as Napoleon and as Cupid, while his wife 
was taking the repose so necessary after her pro- 
tracted exertions. He took me in to see her, 
and called her ‘‘ Poppit,”” and she seemed to be 
completely happy. 

‘They are both now at work in my show again, 
and a more affectionate couple does not exist. 
She often thanks me, when Minnikin is out of 
hearing, for teaching her that it is sometimes 
good to pay the oppressor in his own coin. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


NOTHER fearful colliery explosion has oc- 

curred in England, resulting in the loss of 
about sixty lives. Queen Pit, in the Southwest 
Lancaster coal-tield, was the scene of disaster. 
Less than eight months ago an explosion ot fire- 
damp took place at this same mine, causing thir- 
ty deaths. Since then the proprietors have en- 
deavored to provide the most ample means of 
ventilation, and to protect their workmen in 
every possible way; but with what success this 
latest accident shows. 

About one hundred men had descended the 
shaft on the day of the explosion. It was near- 
ly noon when there were indications on the pit- 
bank that some fearful catastrophe had occurred, 
Anexploring party went down, butso violent had 
been the explosion that it was with great diffi- 
culty that any investigations could be made at 
first. The deleterious gas was so overpowering 
that many of them had to struggle for their own 
lives. As speedily as possible, however, the 
wounded and suffering were taken care of; but 
it was not until after midnight that tne mutila- 
ted bodies-of the dead victims were all brought 
ap. So horribly burned, bruised, and torn in 
pieces were many of them that identification 





was impossible. Friends visited the shed where 
the bodies were laid out as decenty as sible, 
and turned away unable to recognize the loved 
ones whom they had lost in any of the mutilated 
remains before them. 





A shadow of gloom overspread the gay visit- 
ors at Long Branch a week or twoago. One of 
the guests at the Continental, a Mr. Kerr, from 
Scotland, went out to bathe one morning, and 
while swimming near the shore became exhaust- 
ed and called for help. But when the unfortu- 
nate man was brought to shore life was extinct. 
Every known means for resuscitation was resort- 
ed to, butin vain. It is supposed that some sud- 
pa — of disease was the real cause of his 

eath. 


The very latest invention comes from Chicago. 
It is a movable church for use in Kansas. Fif- 
teen hundred persons can be accommodated in 
it, and it folds up nicely when meeting is over. 





Hathorn Spring, which was discovered last 
year near Congress Hall, Saratoga, is said by 
habitués of the Springs “to taste as the old 
Congress used to twenty years ago.” It has 
certainly a more pungent flavor than Congress- 
water possesses this year. 





‘*Star of South Africa” is one of the names 
given to a magnificent diamond now on exhibi- 
tion at Cape Town. It is valued at from £20,- 
000 to £40,000. It is about the size of a walnut, 
with unspoiled surface, though irregular out- 
line. At first sight it does not appear espe- 
cially brilliant—not so bright, perhaps, as other 
diamonds which have come down from the same 
neighborhood; still, when cut it may rival even 











the far-famed ‘‘ Koh-i-noo~’”’ for beauty, although 
not equaling it in size. It is to be sent to Eu- 
rope. 





The trip from the base of Mount Washington 
to the Tip-Top House, via the new railroad, oc- 
cupies about an hour anda half, and the same 
time to return. While the carriage-path up the 
mountain is nearly eight miles in length, the 
railway, climbing in almost a straight path, 
makes fhe ascent in about three miles. The 
ride is romantic in the extreme; and though 
one might not unreasonably suppose it to be 
perilous, such a perfect system of brakes is em- 
ployed that one who understands how perfectly 
the train is under the control of the engineer 
can but feel great confidence in the arrange- 
ments, and readily gives himself up to the en- 
joyment of the grand and beautiful scenery, 


Nearly all the rivers of Colorado, Utah, and 
California run for short distances of from one 
to twenty-five miles through massive walls of 
solid rock, forming what are known as “‘ cajions.”’ 
One of the greatest mysteries of our country is 
the Grand Caiion of the Colorado River—a won- 
derful marvel, which is now being explored by 
an expedition under the charge of Professor 
Powell, an enthusiastic on of Illinois. 
Hitherto no one has ventured to invéstigate 
this Grand Cajion; and about all that has been 
known respecting it is, that the Colorado flows 
for some three or four hundred miles through a 
gorge of solid rock, probably averaging three 
thousand feet of perpendicular height, between 
which scaleless walls the pent-up stream dashes 
in wild and reckless eddies. 

There is a story told of one unwilling naviga- 
tor of this mysterious caion. Two years ago 
three men, hunting for gold in Colorado, were 
attacked by Indians. One was killed, the others 
escaped, and with a scanty supply of provisions 
embarked on a rough raft upon the San Juan 
River, which leads into the Colorado. They 
thoughtlessly drifted into the mighty stream, 
until they found themselves within nigh walls 
and among roaring rapids. One of the men was 
soon swept off; the other, having lashed him- 
self to the logs, remained for fourteen terrible 
days alone upon these strange waters, enduring 
indescribable torture of mind and body, until he . 
reached a small settlement at the head of navi- 
gation on the Colorado River. Though scarce- 
ly alive after his perilous voyage, he finally re- 
covered. ‘ 

Various accounts have already been received 
from the Powell Expedition of their progress 
through the smaller cations, which, by a sort of 
series, lead to the Grand Canon. All the details 
of the expedition and its final result will be 
awaited with intense interest. ° 





The number of students in the University of 
Wisconsin during the last year was four hundred 
and ninety-six, including*one hundred and fifty 
young lady students. Six ofthe latter graduated 
at the recent Commencement, and received the 
degree of Bachelorof Philosophy. The President 
of this Institution is of opinion that *“‘ women 
have a right to do whatever their good judg- 
ment dictates for the good of the world and the 
glory of God.”’ 

The Cunard steamship Russia, on a recent trip 
from New York to Liverpool, claims to have 
made the fastest time on record—eight days, 
four hours, and forty-five minutes. 





A certain Dr. Letheby has been lecturing in 
London on “ varieties of food.” Evidently he 
has no practical knowledge of some most excel- 
lent kinds of food. For example, he says of In- 
dian corn: ‘Its flavor is harsh and peculiar, and 
nothing but a scarcity of more agreeable food 
reconciles people to its use.” We are sorry he 
has never enjoyed some of the nice and whole- 
some articles which are made from corn-meal, 





How long it does take for some married couples 
to discover that they are not adapted to each 
other! A divorce case is now pending in Graf- 
ton County, Vermont, in which the parties have 
been married forty-four years, and had fifteen 
children, of whom twelve are now living and of 
age. 





English papers do not give the ladies of their 
country a very good character. It is said to be 


a common thing for ladies traveling in first-class 
railway carriages to cut down and carry away 





the silk curtains of the windows for the purpose 
of making aprons ot them. So general did the 
ractice become on one line that all new cur- 
2d were made of materiai that was not worth 
Ladies don’t do so in this country! 


| stealing. 
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Crochet Border and Fringe. 


Tuts border serves for trimming bed-covers, curtains, ete. 
It consists of leaf-like figures, which are worked singly and 
joined by means of picots. Crochet each leaf as follows: 27 
ch. (chain), join these with 1 sl. (slip stitch), 37 ch. joined into 
a loop, and again 27 ch. also joined with an sl. Around these 
three chain-stitch loops crochet, always in the round, three 
rounds sc. (single crochet): Ist round.—In each ch. 1 se., ex- 
cept in the middle stitch at the point of each loop, where 3 sc. 
must be worked. 2d round.—Crochet single crochet in all the 
stitches of the former round, 
putting the needle around both 
upper veins of the stitches; in 
the middle stitch in the point 
of each leaflet work 3 sc., but 
in the points which are formed 
between the middle and side 
leaves pass over four stitches of 
the former round, and in each 
of the other stitches work 1 sc. 
8d round.—lIn each stitch of the 
former round, with 
the exception of 
two stitches at each 
of the points be- 
tween the leaves, 
1 sc.; after every 
two stitches 1 picot 
composed of 5 ch., 
and 1 sl. in the first 
of these. In work- 
ing this round fas- 
ten the leaves to- 
gether by means 
of the middle pi- 
cots of the side leaf- 
lets. At the end of 
the round crochet 
1 sc. in the first 
stitch of the former 
round ; then for the 
stem of the leaf jf} 
work 8 ch., pass- 
ing over the last 
of these work back- 
ward on the re- 
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mainder 7 sc., then sl. in the 
next sc. of the third round, 
after which fasten the thread. 
Then with fine cotton work a 
: round of open-work double cro- 
chet on the inner edges of the leaves in the manner shown by the illustration. 
The upper edge of the border is worked with the following four rounds: Ist 
round.— * 7 ch., fasten to the third picot (counting from the picot joining 
the leaves) with 1 sl. ; going back on the 7 ch. work 7 sl., 21 ch., fasten to 
the next picot, 7 sl. back on the last seven of the 21 ch., 1 sl. at the end of 
the stem, 7 ch., fasten to the third following picot, counting from the stem, 
then 7 sl. back, 21 ch., fasten to the next picot, 7 sl. back in the last 7 ch. 
2d round.—In each ch. of the former round 1 sc. 38d and 4th rounds.— 
Crossed de. and se. in the manner shown by the illustration. For the fringe 
tie six strands of thread in each picot in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Fig. 1.—Bor’s Russian Costume. 
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Fig. 2.—Frockx ror Boy’s Russian 
CosTuME. 


LADIES’ SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Boy’s Russian Costume. 

Tus suit consists of short wide trowsers of black velvet, 
black patent-leather high-top boots, and a richly embroidered 
white muslin frock. ‘The frock is cut like an ordinary shirt, 
with wide half-long sleeves, as shown by Fig. 2. The body of 
the frock must be the straight way of the stuff, and be doubled 
on the shoulders without any seam, the sleeves must also be 
made of a piece of straight stuff, and a gore must be set under 
the arm. The bottom of the frock, the bottoms of the sleeves, 
and the slit are trimmed with a wide band of red French chintz, 
surmounted by a trimming of red soutache. A black leather 
belt confines the frock at the waist. A high square cap of blue 
velvet, ornamented with krimmer, completes the suit. The 
frock may also be made of woolen materials. 


Girl’s Suit. 

Tuts blue poplin dress is 
trimmed around the bottom 
with two flounces, which are 
trimmed with silk rolls. The 
bedouin is of white cash- 
mere, trimmed with black 
lace and tassels. White 
straw hat with blue ribbon 
trimming. 











Ladies’ Sum- 
mer Toilettes. 

TueseE figures 
show different 
summer dresses 
of light material 
and suitable trim- 
ming. 

Fig. 1.—Under- 
skirt, belt, and 
sash of black and 
white plaid per- 
cale, over-skirt ~ 
and blouse of : 
black and white 
striped percale. 

Fig. 2.—Dress == 
with double skirt - 
and high waist of 
green and white 


striped grenadine, trimmed - 
with a white stripe with green ~ 
border. The flounce of the 
under-skirt is trimmed with 

a wide strip, while the flounce 
of the upper skirt, which is looped with green rosettes on the sides, con- 
sists of a narrow stripe, as does also the sash. The waist is trimmed on 
the shoulders with a still narrower stripe. Brussels straw hat trimmed with 
white velvet and green ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Dress with high waist and double skirt of white and cherry fig- 
ured piqué, with corresponding strips for trimming. These strips form 
also the flounces and sash. The upper skirt is looped on the side and in the 
middle of the back, and trimmed with tabs of the stuff, which are edged 
with a little ruffle; the sleeves and neck of the dress are trimmed with sim- 
ilar ruffles. White-crape hat, white feathers, and white ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Under-skirt and sash of lilac and white plaid organdy, over-skirt 
of white organdy with lilac spots. ‘The trimming consists of a correspond- 
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ing ruffle flounced. The upper skirt is looped 
on the sides. Gray straw hat, trimmed with a 
gray feather and black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Dress and corresponding flounce of 
white muslin embroidered with bright flowers. 
The ruche on the waist and sleeves is of blue 
ribbon. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Country 
Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of fine white muslin with seven 
pleated flounces. High waist, trimmed with 














waist, and skirt trimmed with deep flounce, 
Tunie with high waist of black silk barége, 
trimmed with pleated flounces of the same ma- 
terial, and satin bows which loop the tunic at 
the sides. Black lace hat trimmed with wild 
flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Suit for girl from 4 to 6 years old. 
Skirt, bretelles, and sash of light blue alpaca, 
trimmed with scalloped flounces of the same. 
High blouse waist of tucked, and petticoat of 
plain muslin, the last trimmed with a pleated 
flounce. 





are generally pretty quiet during the day, ex- | 
cept where darkness prevails; there they are | 
ever busy ; and there is a device much practiced 
by. the inhabitants for getting rid of them from | 
the houses, which we will here relate. ‘The win- 
dow-frames—at least in those favored establish- 
ments which possess windows—are covered with 
fine gauze, instead of glass; now, just before | 
sundown, all the sancudos inside a house fly to- 
ward the light. ‘Taking advantage of this pe- 
culiarity, each inhabitant, at the approach of 
night, shuts up his house, and prevents the en- 





sancudo who has made his way under your cur- 
tains is, to our mind, more annoying than even 
his bite; and should you have been careless in 
getting into bed, and been accompanied by two 
or three of these blood-suckers, we will defy you 
to sleep until you have exterminated them. You 
lie still, and hear them buzzing round you; pres- 
ently one approaches, and you make sure you 
have him nicely settled on your cheek; you give 
yourself an awful slap in the face, but—you don’t 
kill the sancudo; on the contrary, you only hear 
him hum more merrily than ever. He knows 
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puffed muslin and lace insertion. Green poult 
de soie sleeveless casaque, cut square in front, 
trimmed with ruches of the same material, green 
silk fringe, and satin bows. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of pink and white striped mo- 
zambique. Revers of waist and cuffs of pink 
satin, trimmed with pink silk ruches. White 
straw hat with trimming of black velvet ribbon, 
black lace, and pink roses. White parasol with 
pink lining. 

Fig. 3.—Suit for child under one year old. 
Dress of white muslin, trimmed with button-hole 
stitched frills.. Blue ribbon sash and bow. 

Fig. 4.—Black silk dress with low-necked 









LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COUNTRY TOILETTES. 


; 


MOSQUITOES ON THE UPPER 
AMAZONS. 


ONE, but those who have traveled on the 
1 Upper Amazons can have any idea of the 
number and voracity of the insect torments which 
work their wicked will on the bodies of the un- 
fortunates exposed to their attacks, among which 
the ‘‘sancudos,” as those insects commonly 
known as ‘‘mosquitoes” are here called (the 


| 


term mosquito being applied to a small sand- | 


fly), form by far the most important section. In 
the ‘‘ Pueblos” villages, round which the forest 
is cleared away for some distance, the sancudos 


| and acquaintance. 


trance of light except through one window. On | 
the inside of the gauze, stretched over the frames, 
all, or nearly all, the saneudos in the house will 
now collect, and on the window beimg opened 
fly out immediately. The moment the sun sinks 
below the horizon the window is closed, and by 
the practice of this precaution, and the assist- | 
ance of good mosquito-curtains, one may some- 
times enjoy a comfortable night’s rest. But let 
the window be left open five minutes only after 
sundown, and misery will attend you, for your 
house will be full, each sancudo that departed 
having seemingly returned with all his kinsfolk 
The triumphant note of a 


| ing himself. 


| tero” on fire in so doing. 


very well you were not asleep, and is only amus- 
When you are really affrest he will 
have your blood. Though you may repeat the 
slapping process ever so often, you will never kill 
one; and the only way to insure peace is to get 
up, strike a light (every one takes a candle and 
matches to bed with him), and hunt them regu- 
larly down, taking care not to set the ‘‘ mosqui- 
In the forest and on 
the river the sancudos are always busy day and 
night. When we first came up the river I have 


known men get into the vessel's tops, and there 
cover themselves with sacks, notwithstanding the 
heat, rather than remain below exposed to their 
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attacks. They punish women and children new 
to the country tremendously, frequently making 
them look as if they had small-pox. - Fortunate- 
ly, they can not stand a current of air, and so, 
when under way, we were comparatively free 
from them; but when at anchor, especially at 
feeding-time, they were something awful. A 
finer illustration of ‘‘dinner under difficulties” 
than was sometimes presented by our mess could 
scarcely be imagined. A spectacle of men, their 
coats tied tightly round their wrists, and their 
trowsers round their ankles, walking after the 
manner of a caged wild beast, a plate in one 
hand, a fork in the other, would probably have 
suggested the idea of escaped lunatics to an ob- 
server at a short distance to whom the cause 
would be invisible ; and this is no exaggeration. 
We used to try all manner of devices to get rid 
of them, but without lasting effect. Creosote 
will certainly keep them off; but the remedy is 
as bad as the disease. Whitewash will drive 
them away, but when dry its power ceases; and 
the only thing to do is either to cover all ex- 
posed parts of the body with black pigment a a 
mode Indienne, or else to *‘ grin and bear it.” 





LOST LOVE. 
Tue sere leaves hide in the hedges, 
The long grass shivers and sighs, 
As the bleak wind blows through the bare gaunt boughs 
Under the sullen skies. : 
The great clouds cower on mountain-tops, 
Heavy with coming snows ; 
And our love, our lost love, darling, 
It died with the last year’s rose. 


The spring’s first smile will melt the snow 
From hill and scaur and fell ; 

And the daisy will wake in the sheltered brake, 
The primrose star the dell. 

The beck gvill glint down the steep hill-side, 
freed from its frozen chain ; 

But our love, our sweet love, darling, 
Will never bloom again. 


The soft west wind will whisper low 
Through the gracious morning dew, 

Till the tender pm of young buds is seen, 
To brighten the birch anew ; 

Till the low clear notes of the mating birds 
Through the ——— copses ring ; 

But our love, our dead love, darling, 


It has no second spring. 








JAPANESE SERMONS. 


pe ager in Japan are not delivered as part 
of a service on a special day of the week, but 
are preached in courses, the delivery occupying 
about a fortnight, two sermons being given each 
day. In a great many cases the preachers are 
itinerant priests, who go from town to town, and 
village to village, lecturing. The locale is usu- 
ally the main hall of a temple, or the guest-room 
of the resident priest. The audiences are com- 
posed of old people who, finding themselves near 
their end, wish to make their peace with heaven, 
and young girls who attend, doubtless, with every 
intention of profiting, but forget, as soon as they 
get outside the door, every thing they have heard 
within. There are, of course, no pews or bench- 
es, The congregation squat on the mats, the 
preacher being accommodated with a cushion at 
the upper end of the room. In front of him is 
a reading-desk, on which he lays his sermon, 
and he holds in his hand a fan, with which, from 
time to time, he raps the desk to emphasize his 
delivery, and wake the slumbering. Between 
the two sermons occurs an interval of ten min- 
utes, introduced by the priest with the words, 
** Well, let’s take a puff” (of tobacco). 





_ CATALAN HOSPITALITY. 
‘ fae Catalan is thoroughly Spanish in all 
matters of domestic life and hospitality. 
He may be a heavier feeder than other Span- 
iards; but, like other Spaniards, his style of 
feeding is shabby, and as for hospitality, he is 
utterly destitute of it. Dinner-giving in all its 
varieties, from set dinner-parties to pot-luck, is 
unknown throughout Iberia. They seem to look 
on the mahogany-tree as an arbor infelix. A 
Spaniard, to be sure, if called away to his meal 
while you are talking together, will ask you to 
join him, but he would think you extremely ill- 
bred if you accepted. And, on the other hand, 
it is not without difficulty that you can persuade 
him that you are in earnest if you ask him to 
dine with you. His first impulse is to believe 
that you only intend it as a matter of form. 
Once set down to dinner, however, your Catalan 
plays a good knife and fork, though a suicidal 
use of the former is commoner than it, ought to 
be. In a general way he is like other branches 
of the nation, sober, and is disposed to gird at 
the English for their comparative attachment to 
the bottle. But a Catalan will take no ignoble 
quantum, if another man—especially if a foreign- 
er—is paying for it. The common people of Cat- 
alonia, a sturdy, broad-shouldered race, certain- 
ly moisten themselves well with the abundant 
wine of their land—the Vitifera Laletania. To 
see what the Dutch painters used to depict as 
* Boors Drinking,” is one of the most pleasantly 
comic sights of Catalufia. They drink success- 
ively from a vessel with a small t rising at a 
sharp angle; and asthe spout must never touch 
their li wine descends in a fine curve, the 
sight of whith adds to the intellectual charm of 
mathematical precision the pictorial charm of 
rich color. ‘There are masters of the art, I am 
told, who can dispose of something like a bottle 
in this way without drawing breath. The Cata- 
lan working-folk are industrious and punctual, 
and of average intelligence. They live sparing- 
ly, and can be content with a meal consisting of 
a lump of bread, a couple of sardines, an olive 
or two, and a ha'porth of wine out of a leathern 
bottle—the Catalan bot. History has been harsh 
to these poor fellows, saddling them with a de- 
testable cefitralized government, acting through 








an ignorant, corrupt, too-numerous bureaucracy ; 
and with a clergy the mass of whom are greasy, 
illiterate fanatics, practicing the rites of a super- 
stition almost amounting to fetich-worship. But 
Nature has been kind. Their climate is deli- 
cious, and their wants are few. Fruit, oil, veg- 
etables, tobacco, wine, and aguardiente make life 
enjoyable to them, and, as a rule, lie within tol- 
erably easy reach. This is a fact of great im- 
portance in the present troubled times. And 
there would have been a different history to write 
of the last nine months in Catalonia if the cotton- 
mills had not, on the whole, been able to keep 
the workmen employed, in spite of the depres- 
sion of trade. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MARGERY. 


Mrs. Hunter's lodgings commanded a view 
of the river, and were not much invaded by the 
noises of the street. ‘Phey were comfortable and 
orderly, but in no way remarkable. No cynic 
or critic could have found material in their fur- 
niture or decorations, or in any thing which sur- 
rounded my foster-sister and told of her tastes 
and occupations, for the strictures on the coarse- 
ness and meretriciousness of actresses, their ex- 
travagance and vulgarity, their ignorance and 
their greed, such as I had heard and read at 
that time, and have encountered more frequently 
and fully since. Play-books lay about, indeed ; 
but there were other books besides, and mate- 
rials for women’s work. I caught sight of a 
cushion and some bobbins, such as Margery had 
learned to use for lace-making when we were 
children; and the sight brought me another vi- 
sion out of the past—of the door of our woodland 
cottage, and the dear child’s little figure on the 
door-step, with the sunshine on her curls, and her 
brown fingers moving among the threads, while 
I distracted her not very fixed attention by many 
an idle and mischievous device. Her fingers 
were not brown now, but as white as they were 
shapely, and many a handsome ring sparkled 
upon them, while her morning-robe was trimmed 
with lace which even my untaught eye discerned 
was not English-made. There are minds in 
which memory works by the aid of pictures, and 
others in which its operations find their readiest 
auxiliaries in sounds or in perfumes. Mine is a 
mind of the first category, and recollection al- 
ways comes to me with every accessory of form, 
color, and position complete. The happy days 
of my childhood in the warrener’s lodge; the 
grim severe time of Mrs. Grimshaw’s rule over 
me; the memorable period which passed under 
the eyes of my kind, beloved, lest patroness ; the 
lurid, terrible, picturesque epoch of my life in 
India—each of these has many a picture which 
at the bidding of memory flashes into form and 
color; but not one is more clear, more perfect, 
.more constant in its recurrence than that which 
shows me Margery and the room I found her in 
on that bright spring day. And I think I know 
why—I think it was because there, in that room 
and in her presence, I lost, for the first time, the 
haunting sense of loneliness, the painful feeling 
that from a strange land I had come back to a 
land in which I was a mere stranger, the object 
of some hatred, but of nolove. I had led a hard 
life in some respects, and had seen death under 
horrible shapes and many kinds of danger ; much 
of human wickedness and selfishness, mingled 
with much bravery, heroism, and nobility : mine 
had been just the kind of experience which shal- 
low thinkers would deem likely to do away with 
sentiment, and harden all the nature which had 
passed through it. But it was not so with me, 
nor do I believe it would have been so with oth- 
ers of ordinary mould and capacity of heart and 
brain. I have always held that a hard life, full 
of trials, with little external help, and much de- 
mand on personal resolution and endurance, is 
hardening only to exceptionally bad men. For 
myself, I knew that I had returned with much- 
increased sensibilities, and yearnings of heart and 
memory, quite apart from the strong and resent- 
ful purpose which animated me against the man 
who had endeavored to lay my life waste, and 
had succeeded in carrying desolation into the 
lives of those who were dearest to me. If, after 
a long and weary search, I had found Margery 
as, in spite of her poor mother’s trusting ‘repre- 
sentation, [ had feared I might find her, I should 
have rejoiced even then; but to find her thus, as 
little harmed by the devilish wickedness of my 
enemy and hers as the story of the past made it 
possible she should be, was an installment of 
happiness and augury of success which I received 
with gratitude. 

While Margery had been endeavoring to get 
rid of Mr. Johnson I had taken note of all the 
features of the room, and had especially remark- 
ed, upon the broad window-sill, a bow-pot of 
common country ware, like that whereof the 
mugs were made in which Margery and I had 
taken pride when we were children, filled with a 
profusion of flowers. No dainty blossoms these, 
putting to shame their brown-and-yellow earthen- 
ware receptacle; no costly flowers purchased by 
enthusiastic admirers of Mrs. Hunter's girlish 
grace as Juliet, or gay d«7ing humor and coquet- 
ry as Rosalind ; but common flowers, yet strange 
to see in London, where the luxury that money 
can purchase is oftener found than the simply 
beautiful things which nature gives without price. 
These were cowslips and primroses, and the tiny 
starwort and harebell of the hedges and the fields. 
There was eloquent testimony to me of the un- 
spoiled goodness of heart and fidelity of feeling 
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of my foster-sister in this humble decoration of 


the great actress's sitting-room. 

**T have seen your mother, Margery,” I said, 
when we had settled down to talk with some- 
thing like composure, and her woman had re- 
ceived orders that no other visitor was to be ad- 
mitted. ‘‘She did not know me at first; and 
when she recognized me she was not certain 
what manner of reception to give me, though 
she knew, as she afterward told me, that I had 
not brought her great trouble upon her. Still, I 
was mixed up with it, and she could not see me 
without remembering I was so, though she could 
not forget that I was almost like her own child.” 

** It is strange,” said Margery, moodily, ‘‘that 
we two have brought so much grief upon each 
other—I to you, in the wrong they made me 
do you; you to me in first bringing Sir Everard 
across my path, and—and—but no; the other 
wrong was of my own doing, and we must not 
speak of that now.” 

I knew to what she alluded; I knew she had 
loved me with the love I never could have given 
her—not even if I had first met her as she was 
now, brilliant, beautiful, and famous. There 
was perfect candor in her manner, perfect fear- 
lessness in the glance of her liquid beaming 
eyes. She had so loved me, she had been be- 
guiled by that love into the snare laid for my 
peace and my honor, and she had bitterly re- 
pented of her credulity and her consent; long 
repented, with agony as heart-felt as the grief 
which had convulsed her when she had knelt 
at my feet on that terrible day and implored 
the pardon I had never hesitated to accord to 
her, and she had passionately deplored the wrong 
which had been done me. But love in the sense 
in which she had given it to me was over now, as 
much over as the grief which my return had ban- 
ished ; and in establishing thorough confidence 
and perfect friendship with her I should be do- 
ing no unfair act, nothing which could bear any 
fruit of bitterness to her: this she made me un- 
derstand in every look and tone, and in a few 
pertinent though not precisely plain words. 

**It is wonderful,” she said, ‘‘ how efficacious 
hard work, steadily done and persevered in, is 
to cure one of fancies, and how the cares of life 
make one real and tolerant. Half at least of 
the sum of our misery is wrought by our own 
imaginations; and not alone our own misery, 
but others’ too. If we could go back, Robert, 
you and I— But it is vain to talk of that. My 
poor dear mother, I see her sometimes in a se- 
cret way ; but my father I may not see, nor will 
he hear my name mentioned. I think he loved 
me even better than my mother did, and was 
prouder of me; and so he has felt the bitter 
shame and disappointment more, and can not 
forgive me. ‘The bad world has not’ so blinded 
me to better things as to prevent me from under- 
standing that. My father could not be made‘to 
comprehend the place I have taken in the world, 
and how little the story of the past means now; 
with him all I have done and suffered could not 
avail.” 

** But, Margery, I promised your mother I 
would find you, and bring you home. ‘I know 
nothing of my child except that she loves me,’ 
she said; and I promised she should know.” 

““What would be the use, Robert? They 
would understand nothing but that I was the 
betrayed, deceived mistress of one bad man, 
and oie niominal wife of another.” 

“No, Margery; you are not the latter. Philip 
Hay is-dead.” 

**Dead!” she exclaimed. ‘‘He was not so 
bad as the other, his master, his tempter; but 
it is an awfal thing to think of such an account 
as he had to give of his deeds.” 

* Phe'agent of your misfortunes and of mine, 
but with some germs of good in him. When I 
tell you all about Philip Hay you will not won- 
der that I feel somewhat kindly toward his mem- 
ory; after all.” 

Then Etold my foster-sister in detail the story 
of which I had given her the outline on the pre- 
ceding night; and when I came to the conclu- 
sion of it, I placed the certificate of her marriage 
with Philip Hay in her hand. 

She looked at the faded writing on the slip of 
paper with sadness, and said : 

“*He pitied me, I think, though he was a vil- 
lain. At all events, Robert, this superfluous 
piece of wickedness has been fortunate for you. 
My simple word, I suppose, would not have been 
sufficient to free you from the trammels of that 
mock marriage.” 

She said ‘‘ that,” not ‘‘our;” and though there 
was regret, there was no embarrassment in her 
tone and aspect. 

**Not only so,” I replied; ‘‘ but the first use 
which we will make of this document shall be to 
substantiate your story to your parents. This is 
the proof that at least you have been a wife. I 
will show the paper to your father myself; he will 
not refuse to look at it, and listen to me.” 

**No, I think he will not, Robert; and so to 
you, whom I was made to injure so deeply, I 
may come to owe the great relief and consola- 
tion of my life.” 

‘** But I too owe much to that injury.” 

** Yours was always a generous nature, Robert, 
and you have not belied or changed it. Now tell 
me where you are living, and what you are do- 


g. 

**T am living in the chambers in Brick Court 
where Philip Hay found me, where the misery 
of my life really began; and I am déing no- 
thing.” 

‘*Nothing! Such was not your way of old.” 

‘** Nor would it be my way now, but that I can 
apply myself to nothing while the score between 
me and Sir Everard Lestrange remains unsettled. 
It is that which has brought me to England; and 
is my business—the end, the aim, the meaning of 
my life.” 

**T should not have thought you could ever 
have made an object, to be deliberately and 





steadily pursued, of revenge. Mind, I am not 
ing for him, I am not thinking of Aim, in 
this, but of yourself.” 

. ‘Margery, this is less revenge than justice. 
Do not smile, as if you thought [ was trying by 
sophistry to blind myself to my own motives, to 
make myself out to you better than I am; it is 
not so, indeed. But this man has wronged, not 
me alone, but all who are dear to me; not only 
the living, but the dead; my father’s name, my 
mother’s honor, my own place in the world, 
were basely traduced by him. And Lady Bar- 
bara! He caused her death, Margery. I don’t 
mean he murdered her, though I think my first 
feeling when I read the account of that terrible 
calamity was a suspicion of him; but his con- 
duct broke her heart, and she died of it, and he 
robbed her ere she was laid in her grave. The 
burglars who broke into Hauteville were his 
creatures ; the job they did was done for him; 
and the will which Lady Barbara made in my 
favor was their booty.” 

Margery listened to me with horror and as- 
tonishment, as I told her what I had elicited 
from Mrs. Winbolt, and the result of my observa- 
tion of the bearing of Mrs. Grimshaw, and poor 
old Anthony’s melancholy condition. I found 
her more ready to be convinced of the truth of 
my surmises than Mr. Swinfen had been; she 
had no hesitation in suspecting a gentleman of 
so vile a deed, when the ‘‘ gentleman” was Sir 
Everard Lestrange. 

‘**To think Lady Barbara should be thus treat- 
ed by this man and his father—for, remembering 
Sir Marcus’s treatment of myself, the horrible 
injustice of his conduct, the perverse twisting of 
evidence of which he was guilty, I can not ac- 
quit him of complicity in his son’s villainy— 
would be intolerable to me, if I were in no way 
concerned in the success of his evil deeds. [ 
will never relax in my efforts to convict and pun- 
ish him.” 

**'The will is destroyed, of course,” said Mar- 
gery. ‘‘No doubt he did not make any delay 
in securing himself by its destruction.” 

**T conclude it is; but if I could prove that 
such a document existed, and its nature, and 
then connect Sir Everard with its abstraction, I 
should have a case against him, which, though 
it would not restore me to my rights, would ruin 
him. ‘The first step to be taken in this matter 
must be taken by you.” 

** By me!” exclaimed Margery. ‘‘I will do 
a thing you bid me, Robert; but how can I 
ai you ? What is this first step?” 

“The relinquishment of your present name, 
and the assumption of that which is legally yours. 
You must make a formal announcement that you 
are not Mrs. Hunter, but Mrs. Philip Hay. I 
will explain the motive of this to your satisfac- 
tion. Lestrange does not know Philip Hay is 
dead, and the mere possibility of his return to 
England will alarm him so much he will be 
thrown off his guard. Though the poor fellow 
who is gone was not concerned in this transac- 
tion of the will, he was concerned in so many of * 
Sir Everard’s villainies that he must dread his 
reappearance, vee gio the deadly animos- 
ity of revenge for such atrocious injury in his 
breast, as the most terrible thing which could 
befall him. He will endeavor to find out from 
you whether Philip lives and is in England ; and 
in such a state of mind as his will be we may 
safely calculate on his committing some impru- 
dence which may furnish a clew to his accom- 
plices. If he finds out Mr. Blade, and applies 
to him, he will discover, not Philip indeed, but 
me, whom he must dread still more; and he 
will learn that I have been put, by Philip’s or- 
der, in possession of all his papers, and especially 
of that marriage - certificate, which renders his 
worst machination harmless. My having made 
no attempt to confront him will be naturally 
more alarming to him than my making him 
aware of my presence; and if he learns my visit 
to Hauteville, reported in the way in which it 
would be by Mrs. Grimshaw, he will perceive at 
once I am on his track, and his common-sense 
will tell him that, though he may be secure 
against any possibility of my gaining restitution 
or reparation from him, I am certain of my re- 
venge. You see now, Margery, do you not?” 

**Yes, I see, and I will do what you require 
whenever you give me the word. But, Robert” 
—she hesitated here, and played with the tags 
on her dress—‘‘have you thought of Lady Le- 
strange in all this? I ought not to speak of her, 
perhaps; one like me should not judge for one 
like her; but if her husband be disgraced and 
ruined, a part of the disgrace and ruin must fall 
on her.” 

I felt abashed before the superior instincts, 
the loftier feelings of this woman, who had been 
so wronged and had done no wrong, and yet 
retained the pure and noble inspirations of her 


Sex. 

**T don’t think you would be revenged on her 
because others deceived you basely in her name, 
or because, when you were quite lost to her, and 
every one was against her, and when there was 
no other means of procuring peace and. decent 
treatment for Lady Barbara—for that’s my read- 
ing of the riddle, Robert—she married another. 
Remember, she believed you had married me 
while you were courting her, trying in every way 
to win her love, and induce her to make the great 
sacrifice of disappointing and displeasing every 
one for your sake. If you had only disappeared 
—if she had been able to think of you as only 
lost to her by exile or death—it might have been 
otherwise ; but she had falsehood, deliberate false- 
hood, to resent, remember, and Adolphine at hand 
to instill the belief into her mind.” 

Her words carried sharp pain with them ; low 
true they were! And yet, must I renounce my 


purpose? Was I to forego the great object of 
my life, and let this villain go unpunished, for 
Dorothea’s sake? Had she no injuries which 
I should avenge in punishing him for those in- 
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flicted upon me? Was she indeed identified with 
this man so com y that I could not strike at 
him without wounding her? It was keen, in- 
tolerable pain to me to think of her as one must 
think of a wife; absolutely identified with her 
husband, I answered, hastily : 

**T am sure he ill-treats her; I am sure she 
is wretched with him. I know from his own 
words, even apart from his pursuit of you, that 
he is sly, scandalously unfaithful to her. 
Good God! to think of her, sneered at and 

itied by other women as the neglected wife of 
sir Everard Lestrange !” 

Margery smiled, not gayly, but just a little 
mockingly. 

‘*Don’t you think she is likely to be rather 
envied too? The world says Lady Lestrange is 
the gayest of the gay; no rout, no drum, no 
ridotto, no fashionable gathering of any kind, 
but she is there, and the best-dressed woman in 
the crowd. Her coach for the birthday is always 
a sight, and her taste in pugs and china is pro~ 
verbial. They say she plays eagerly, and has 
uncommon luck with the cards; in short, she is 
quite a model woman of fashion. I don’t think 
she needs pity very much.” 

‘* And just now you were pleading for her, 
Margery, and pointing out how she was not to 
be blamed, but pitied, for marrying a man she 
did not, could not love.” 

** Yes, and I am not inconsistent; but I un- 
derstand the world—the world in which women 
such as she live—better than you. No doubt it 
was very dreadful at first; but she has been 
married to him a long time now, and especially 
as she can not see much of him—for they are 
rarely together in public, and yet each is perpet- 
ually abroad—it is likely she has got over all the 
misery of it, and goes on just as other women of 
fashion. Do you suppose seven years have so 
changed yourself and me, but have left her pre- 
cisely as she was at their beginning, with all the 
imaginativeness and sensitiveness and power of 
suffering one has when one is very young ?” 

Margery was only uttering my own thoughts, 
only giving expression to what had passed through 
my own mind, as I turned away from the house 
in St. James’s Square; but the sound of them 
was very distasteful to me, and 'I know the idea 
that the woman I loved had “‘ got over all the 
misery of it,” as this other woman, who had loved 
me, and who certainly had got over her misery, 
was the hardest thing to bear now left in my life. 
There came over me a sudden craving to know 
this, to be quite sure whether it was so or not; 
a longing for the sight of her, which I had not 
felt in such intensity for many a day. Happily 
for me; for if that desperate, intolerable thirst 
had assailed me at the other side of the world I 
know not how I should have borne it. I could 
talk to Margery no longer; I must have time to 
think of all this afresh—to decide whether my 
cherished design should be persisted in or aban- 
doned. Ah, how easy it would have been but 
for her! To confront my enemy, my base, das- 
tardly foe, scoundrel, liar, seducer, thief—to in- 
sult him and force him to fight—and then to ki// 
him! Yes, I knew I should kill him; I could 
afford to trust the equity of Heaven for so much. 
These were my thoughts, as I took credit with 
myself for cherishing designs of lofty justice, and 
had in reality the mind of a murderer. But 
there lay hopeless separation from Dorothea, as 
I needed to remind-myself every time my thoughts 
took that direction. The most injured of his vic- 
tims was his most potent defense. 





DESOLATE. 


I strain my worn-out sight across the sea, 

I hear the wan waves sobbing on the strand, 
My eyes grow weary of the sea and land, 

Of the wide deep and the forsaken lea: 

Ah, Love, return! ah, Love, come back to me !— 
As well these ebbing waves I might command 
To turn and kiss the moist-deserted sand! 

The joy that was is not, and can not be. 

The salt shore, furrowed by the foam, smells sweet, 
Oh! blest for me, if it were now my lot, 

To make this shore my rest, and hear all strife 
Die out like yon tide’s faint receding beat: 

If he forgot so easily in life, 

I may in death forget that he forgot. 





SOLA. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE tea-party was over—they were floating 
with the stream again, and traveling back at a 
rapid pace past the trim green rustic lawns at 
Wargrave toward Henley—past a desolate-look- 
ing island, where a barge was floating; past 
banks of hawthorn roses, flowering and hang- 
ing in fanciful garlands: golden flags were 
springing, and lilies were opening their chal- 
ices, and stars, white and violet, were studding 
the banks of this lovely summer-world. Then 
they left it all, and passed into a dark cavernous 
dungeon of waters, shut in by great wooden doors. 
Felicia was not yet used to locks, and she and 
little Lucy grasped each other’s hands as the 
boat began sinking into the depths, sinking to 
the roar of the weir and the mill into slimy green 
profundities, hollowed and destroyed by the dis- 
colored waters. The little rose-cottage where 
the keeper lived went right up into the air—so 
did his little children, who had rushed out to 
help to turn the screw. 

Down they went to the very depths: the great 
green dripping walls were covered with slime and 
weeds ; up above roses were flowering on the sur- 
face of the earth ; down here the sunlight scarce- 
ly touched the gloom, and dank dripping mould, 
and creeping vegetation. Little waterfalls burst 
through the rotten gates and fell roaring and 
rushing into the dark waters. 

“Oh, what a terrible place!” said Felicia. 


+ 
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Miss Marlow gave a little shriek as the boat 
bumped suddenly against the side of the lock. 

** Are you frightened ?” said Baxter to Felicia. 

‘* Yes,” said Felicia; and then she looked up 
and smiled. ‘‘I mean no,” she said, ‘‘ not if 
you—”. Then, seeing that James was looking 
at her, she stopped short. 

Jim, who was standing up with the boat-hook 
in his hand, turned away; and, stooping over 
the edge of the boat, looked at something in the 
water. Perhaps a minute may have passed—it 
seemed a very long while to him. When he 
looked up again Felicia was blushing still, the 
great gates were opening, the water was pouring 
through, and a glimpse of the sweet flowing river 
shone once more between the great portals: it 
all looked more lovely if possible for the gloom 
in which they had been waiting. 

Then Jim and Baxter pushed with their long 
boat-hooks, and the boat began to slide out from 
the dark jaws in which it had been inclosed. The 
gates creaked as they opened wide: the boat was 
almost between them—when something happen- 
ed. I can not exactly tell how, a great barge 
that was waiting outside began to move, and 
struck against the gate. The lock-man had 
been called away, one of the two boys turning 
the pulley tripped and fell, the other boy’s hand 
slipped ; the windlass began to untwist rapidly, 
and the great. gates to close fast upon the little 
boat. 

**Pull! pull!” shouted Baxter, who was at 
the bow, to James, who had instinctively begun 
to back. P 

Their two contrary efforts delayed them for 
an instant; James, seeing the danger, with a 
great effort caught at the gate with his bogt- 
hook, and, with an impetus from his whole body, 
urged the boat through. It was just in time, the 
boat was safe, the barge was stopped; but the 
boat-hook stuck in the wood, and before any one 
could help him Jim was over and splashing in 
the water. 

It was no very great matter: a punt close at 
hand came to his help, and the little boat’s crew 
landed, and waited in the garden while the lock- 
keeper dried Jim’s clothes. The man lent him 
some of his own while the others were drying, 
and Jim, coming out of the little rose-cottage in 
a fustian jacket, top-boots, and a fur cap, found 
Miss Flower sitting on a little green wooden 
bench under a rose-tree. He saw old Miss 
Marlow’s broad back as she stood placid, gaz- 
ing at the river, and Aurelius and Felicia and 
little Lucy were wandering along the banks un- 
der the little row of willow-trees in the meadow, 
where the cows were crunching the butter-cups. 
There was a bird singing somewhere, and a crick- 
et chirping in the grass, and a sweet flood of peace- 
ful light. 

Miss Marlow turned round from her contem- 
plation of the river, hearing Jim’s voice. She 
came up and took his arm, and leaning heavily, 
proposed that they should follow the others. 

**Come, Miss Flower, you are not doing your 
duty,” said the old lady, *‘ allowing your cousin 
to Hirt as he does with engaged young ladies.” 

But Emily said, naively, ‘* No, thank you. I 
am tired, and I will wait for you here.’ 

Felicia and Lucy had found great bunches of 
forget-me-nots growing down by the river. ‘They 
were trying to tempt the cows to come and eat 
them. 

It was about eight o’clock when they reached 
the station. Little Lucy was to go home imme- 
diately, and go to bed. She and Miss Flower 
had come up for a two-days’ visit to a friend. 
Miss Marlow, like an old goose, instead of say- | 
ing good-by, cordially invited Captain Baxter | 
to come back to supper with them. Wouldn't 
Miss Flower come too, if they dropped little 
Lucy on their way? 
refused very decidedly. 

“‘T- think Mrs. X. expected you, Aurelius,” 
she said, | 

** Then I will go with you,” said Aurelius. 

**Oh, Miss Flower, our last night!” cried Miss | 
Marlow, reproachfully. 

And then poor Emily, who could not bear to 
seem grasping and unreasonable, said, blushing, 
that she could easily explain to Mrs. X., and she 
begged Aurelius to call a hansom for her and 
Lucy, and the two drove off to the house in 
Chesham Place, where they were staying. They 
were to go home the next morning. Felicia and 
her aunt went off together in a brougham which 
had been waiting, and reached Queen Square 
some little time before the two gentlemen arrived. 

Felicia’s first question was for her grandmo- 
ther. ‘The old butler said that Mrs. Marlow was 
in her room. She had been out that afternoon, 
and came home about four o'clock complaining 
of faintness. Felicia thought her looking ill, 
when she ran in in the glad way that girls burst 
in after a pleasant day. . 

* Are you ill, dear grandmamma ? 
had such a day!” said the girl. ‘*‘Oh dear me, 
why is it over? I wish you had been with us. 
Oh, how I wish we were not going to-morrow! 
What has been the matter ?” 

*“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Marlow, a little 
strangely. ‘‘I have been ill and out of spirits. 
I could not have staid away longer from home, 
Felicia. I have suffered enough for your pleas- 
ure as it is.” 

Felicia flushed up. ‘* My pleasure, dear grand- 
mamma! I don’t have so very much.” 

**You never think of any thing else,” said 
Mrs. Marlow. ‘‘Girls are always thinking of 
their pleasure; they don’t mind what pain they 
give others,” the old lady went on, still in this 
strange excited way. ‘‘ There is your grandfa- 
ther alone; here am I quite ill and overdone. I 
shall be thankful when this marriage is over.” 

**You need not tell me that,” cried the girl, 
indignant. ‘‘I know it.” 

“* When a thing is settled and determined, the 
sooner it is done with the better,” said Mrs. Mar- | 
low. 





But again Miss Flower | 


We have 








| ing clear in the faint summer sky. 

of the river flowing on—of Jim and his faithfal | 
| kindness, with more affection and remorse, I 
| think, at this minute, than in all her life before; 


| is to happen—what is to happen! 


Fay’s heart began to beat. 

‘* Determined and settled, grandmamma!” she 
cried. ‘‘ I think it is cruel the way in which you 
and grandpapa talk: you have settled every thing 
for us, and it is cruel—yes, cruel! I can do no- 
thing, and no one will help me, and you care for 
nothing, so long as grandpapa has his own selfish 
way,” said the girl. 

‘* Hush !” said Mrs. Marlow, white and angry. 
‘*This is not the way for you to speak of your 
grandfather. I am shocked at your imperti- 
nence.” 

The poor lady was ill, nervous, thoroughly 
unstrung, almost for the first time since Felicia 
had known her. She had never before taken 
any of the girl’s outbursts seriously. Fay, too, 
was excited, unreasonable. The idea of break- 
ing off had never occurred to her till that day ; 
she was in an agitated state of mind, easily im- 
pressionable, upset. 

It all happened in a moment. Miss Marlow 
had barely time to pant up stairs to find the two 
in high controversy—Felicia in tears, Mrs. Mar- 
low flushed and agitated. 

“* What is the matter? My dear Eliza, I am 
so sorry to hear of your indisposition. Fay, go 
and get ready for dinner!” cried Miss Marlow. 

It would have been better, far, far better for 
Felicia, if they had ended their little quarrel ; 
fought it out, and made it up with tears. As it 
was, Miss Marlow separated them, and when the 
gong sounded, Felicia, still indignant, came into 
her grandmother's room. 

“Tam going down, grandmamma; are you 
ready ?” 

The old lady was busy packing in the hair-box. 

“T am coming,” said Mrs. Marlow, without 
looking up. ‘You had better go, Felicia; I 
will follow. Pray remember never again to speak 
to me of your grandfather as you did just now.” 

She spoke so coldly that once more Felicia 
felt a thrill of injured indignation ; and she swept 
down stairs with a heart aching sorely, notwith- 
standing all the pleasures of the day. 


dicaiigldleet salpet orcas 
CHAPTER IX. 

Ir was in the evening. They had all finished 
dinner. Mrs. Marlow had gone up again to see 
to her packing; Miss Marlow had got up from 
table and come away into the after-dinner draw- 
ing-room, holding Felicia’s hand in hers. Bax- 
ter—( Miss Marlow, as I have said, had insisted 
on his coming. I can not imagine how a wo- 
man of her sentimental experieffte can have been 
so silly. Is it possible that a thought of thwart- 
ing her brother may have added a little malice to 
her hospitality ?)—Baxter, who had come back 
at the old lady’s request to say good-by, was sit- 
ting with James in the dining-room. The great 
windows were wide open upon the balcony, and 
the dusky Park gloomed without, at once hot and 
cool and mysterious. Felicia, who had scarcely 
spoken all dinner-time, who was angry still, was 
summoning up her courage to speak now—to say 
what was in her heart—to implore Miss Marlow 
to help her. She loved Jim dearly, dearly. 
Some day, years and years hence, she would 
marry him if he wished it; but now—ah, no! it 
was impossible. She fell down upon her two 
knees by her aunt’s low chair, then for a minute 
was silent, looking out across the gray evening, 
watching the distant lights, the bright stars shin- 


and then suddenly she burst out, in her childish, 
plaintive voice, seizing Miss Marlow’s hand tight 
in her two eager little palms—‘‘ Oh, tell me what 
Oh, Aunt 
Mary Anne, what shall I do?” 

Aunt Mary Anne was a coward at heart. She 
turned round and stared at the imploring face 
upturned to her; she had not realized the edged 
tools with which she had been playing when she 
brought two impulsive young people together. 
There had been, as I have said, a little quiet 
spite in her doings; a little selfishness, for she 
liked the Captain’s company ; a little common- 
sense and good-will and feeling that Felicia 
should see some other man in all the world be- 
side Jim, before she*retired with him forever to 
the solitudes of Harpington. But Miss Marlow 
had judged by her own vague and manifold sen- 
timental experiences. Felicia’s strange looks 
that afternoon, her sudden ery of pain, fright- 
ened the elder lady. 

Miss Marlow felt for a moment afraid of poor 
eager Felicia, and started up all flustered. ‘* Do 
just what you like, my dear,” said the old lady, 
very nervously. ‘* Nobody can force you to do 
any thing you don’t like. I—I must go and see 
how your grandmother is getting on.” And so 
saying the old maid trotted out of the room. 

She was gone in a minute, and poor Fay was 
left, frightened and disappointed#bitterly, bit- 
terly disappointed. ‘‘ What was the good of 
being old, of having lived all those years, if she 
had no help, no kind word to spare for a poor 
little thing in trouble?” thought Felicia. But 


| there was something wild and self-reliant about 
| the girl that would not be daunted; she set her 


teeth. ‘*I will make her hear me,” she said to 
herself; she would speak again when this even- 
ing was over, when Aurelius was gone, and the 
last happy hour of her life ended forever. Pres- 
ently, sitting there still, she found that Baxter 
had come in and was talking to her; she had 
hardly noticed him at first, so busy was she 
thinking about him. She jumped up a little con- 
fused, and went out upon the terrace. ‘‘ James 


is gone off for a smoke,” the Captain was say- 
ing, as he followed her out on the terrace. 
‘There he is under the trees.” Felicia looked 
and saw that it was not James, but she did not 
speak, 

A sort of sleepy apathy had come over Felicia 
| after her day’s excitement. 


She did not care 


She thought | 








one of her visions to be sitting there with Bax- 
ter, to hear him speak—to listen to his voice in 
the dusk. What was he saying? He had been 
praising Jim for the last five minutes. He felt 
as if by praising the poor boy he made amends 
somehow for the unowned treachery in his heart 
against him. 

It was some such feeling which irritated Fe- 
licia; she was not going to sham and pretend 
what she did not feel. In all her life this faculty 
had been hers of speaking the truth boldly. 
Some people have loved her for it; others have 
hated her. All this day the poor child had been 
driven to the very utmost end of her powers by 
inward assaults, and doubts, and terrors, born 
of the very excitements and happiness of the 
last few days. When Baxter spoke she said 
quickly that ‘‘it was not Jim’s goodness she 
cared about, and yet he was a hundred times too 
good for her.” 

**Too good for you!” Baxter said, speaking 
his thought inadvertently. ‘‘Ask him. He 
does not think so; why, it would break his heart 
to part from you.” 

**Do you think so?” cried Felicia, desperate. 
*“Do you think people mind very much when 
these sort of things are broken off? Don’t you 
see how unhappy I am ?” she went on. 

Was she false to Jim, poor child, in being 
true? She trusted Baxter so utterly; she was 
so young, she felt so convinced that she might 
trust him; she had begun the talk just now with 
her aunt—it was but going on with it now, lean- 
ing forward with her piteous little face upturned, 
and’ waiting for an answer. But no answer 
came; no one would help her. Baxter was too 
loyal to want her confidence. 

**Come and let us talk to Miss Marlow,” he 
said, very gravely; ‘‘she will want you to come 
in. 

‘*No one—no one will help!” cried Felicia, 
desperately. ‘‘She won't help me. You won't 
listen to me; you won't help me,” she said, as 
he turned to go; it was all over; there was no 
hope any where. 

** Poor child!” he said. 

‘* Are you sorry for me?” said Felicia, simply. 
**Then I don’t mind so much.” 

“*Sorry !” cried poor Baxter, at an end of his 
courage. ‘‘ Don’t you see how it is, Felicia— 
that I am trying to be an honest man ?” 

**Oh, what am I to do? Tell me what I 
ought to do,” said Felicia, breaking into tears. 

Poor little thing! Her heart beat, her tears 
flowed. She trembled so she could not stand, 
and she put out her hands wildly to grasp some 
support. She had no strong sense of duty. 
When had she ever seen duty practiced in that 
dreary self-seeking household? She did not 
love Jim as she loved Aurelius. She could not 
understand that, loving and trusting him, she 
should not appeal to him. 

**Oh, help me!” she said once more, wringing 
her hands. ‘*Oh, I can not, can not go back.” 

You blame him, and so do I, that he was 
weak; that he did not turn away and leave 
her; that he caught her two poor little out- 
stretched hands. 

**Oh, Felicia,” he said again, ‘‘do you think 
it is you only who are unhappy? Don’t you 
see that I—that some debts are almost more 
than we can pay?” 

And then he stopped short. What was he 
saying? What could he say or do that was not 
a treachery to his friend? And yet these two 
loved each other; and was it fair that their 
whole love and life should be marred so that 
one person should be made half happy, half 
content? Only, somehow, Aurelius could not 
reason thus. 

** James trusts us, and he is right,” said he, 
in an altered voice. 

Poor Aurelius! If Felicia had been older, 
different, more able to decide; but as it was he 
felt that it was for him to take a part. Felicia, 
Heaven bless her! was ready to give up her 
faith, her word, if he had desired it. He had 
dropped her two hands. She stood crying still, 
and leaning against a chair. 

**T will do what you think I ought,” she said. 

It was at that minute that a light from the 
room fell upon the two, and that some one came 
and stood in the window—some one with a pale 
face, who did not speak for a minute; then Miss 
Marlow, following quick and bustling out : 

‘* Why, James, where have you been?” she 
said. ‘*I have been looking for you. There is 
a telegram for you. Dear me, it is getting quite 
chilly, and they have not brought the tea. Would 
you ring, Captain Baxter ?” 

” Tam afraid I must be going,” said Baxter, 
in a steady voice. No one would have guessed 
from his voice that any thing unusual had hap- 
pened, though his face might have told the story 
had the light been upon it. He nodded to James, 
shook hands with Miss Marlow. Felicia never 
moved or looked up, nor did he look at her again. 
Aurelius went down the stairs and passed out by 
the narrow iron wicket into the Park, and then 
all his strength left him. He went and leaned 
against the railings, resting his arm upon the 
iron and covering his eyes with his hand. Shut 
eyes or open, he saw that trembling, wildly-ap- 
pealing face. It was no use—it was in vain he 
had known Felicia. He would do his duty; 
Heaven help them both! His part was clear for 
the present; he must go, and see Felicia no more. 

When Aurelius had said good-night to James, 
the young man had scarcely responded. Baxter 
did not know how long he had been standing in 
the window, or how much he had heard of what 
had passed. Aurelius, sorry as he was, vexed, 
troubled, unhappy, could not but feel that he had 
acted as an honest man so far as James was con- 
cerned. Toward poor, poor little Felicia his 
conduct had been less praiseworthy. Leaving 
her, he felt like a traitor, poor fellow! And yet, 
what could he do but leave her? What he felt 
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when he began—where it was all to end—poor 
Aurelius could not tell himself. He was a man 
not greatly given to self-dissection and examina- 
tion. His life had been too active for more than 
a sort of jour le jour consciousness. 


| 





He knew | 


that on the whole he hoped to do his duty as a | 
gentleman and a soldier: to wrong no man or | 
woman, to speak the truth, to take a fair ad- | 


vantage of the enemy when he saw a chance. 
For all his thirty-five years there was a certain 
boyish rigidity about him; and having said that 


black was blue, or discovered that he intended to | 


leap a five-barred gate, or be in such a place by 
such a day, black was blue in his eyes, he leaped 
the gate, he went through any inconvenience to 
keep his word. I do not know that there is any 
particular advantage in playing this sort of game 
of skill with fate and inclination. But it is a 


way some people have, and they are honest peo- | 
] 4 


ple for the most part. 


Aurelius, contrary to his wont, had allowed | 


himself to drift a little along the stream in the 
pleasant company he had been keeping of late. 
Now he stopped short, and as he stood for a min- 
ute by the iron railing, he made up his mind. 
No; he woulc not go any more to the house. 
He would not say good-by to Felicia. He would 
not meddle in the business. He could not help 
it if the girl was to be sacrificed. She was not 
the first or the last woman to make a mistaken 
marriage, and it was no affair of his. So Bax- 
ter walked away angry through the twilight of 
the summer’s night, quick, straight, rigid, dis- 
appearing rapidly into the gloom. As he went 
along he saw Felicia’s sad eyes appealing every 
where; through the glimmering twigs on the 
trees, shining from the stars, and once in the 
gas-lit windows of a shop-front. He did not 
care ; he hardened himself, and walked on quick- 
er. Poor Aurelius! Hethought it was a shame 
to-leave her. 


so little cause. He knew James well enough— 
that scrupulous soul—to be sure that a word 
would set his conscience swaying and whirling, 
and secure Felicia’s liberty. He knew all this, 
he knew it would be right. He felt that he was 
acting wrongly and cruelly, and inflicting un- 
necessary pain; and yet, somehow, right as it 
might be,she (Baxter) was determined that the 
deed should not be of his doing. He should not 
be the one to hand his friend the weapon with 
which to destroy his happiness, nor to suggest to 
Felicia the possibility of inflicting upon her poor 
lover a deadly wound. And so he walked away 
with brisk steps farther and farther from the dim 
balcony where the poor little passionate ery had 
so nearly touched him, where the poor, pale, 
trembling little creature was still crouching in 
the dark. ; 

Poor little Felicia! Baxter was gone, and the 
child, shrinking out of sight, went and sat down 
upon one of the low window-steps. James went 
to find his telegram. The tea-tray was brought 
up. Miss Marlow came and called her, and went 
away. Fay gave no answer. She only wanted 
to be alone—to be left to hide herself there in 
the gray darkness and melancholy of the night. 
There was a black corner behind a little laurel- 
tree ina box. Felicia—poor little Daphne that 
she was—longed to creep into the narrow dark 
corner and stay there; never come out again, 
never hear her own voice speak again, never ask 
people for help and be refused any more. No 
one helped—no one cared for her. She covered 
her face with her hands at the thought—aban- 
doned and despised. Ah! if she could only be 
nowhere; but wherever she was she cumbered 
the earth, thought poor little Fay in her despair. 
Would there be vast groves of laurel, I sometimes 
wonder, if men and women possessed the power 
of changing themselves at will into inanimate 
trees in moments of shame and indecision? 
Whai a terrible boon it would be to humanity ! 
One can imagine the fatal wish granted in a me- 
ment of excitement. One can imagine leaves 
springing from the slender finger-ends, the 


He told himself again that it was | 
a crime that two people should be sacrificed for | 
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wreath of laurel creeping round their heads, the 
narrow choking bark inclosing them in its rapid 
growth. 
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the prussic acid, and then the wind shivering 
among human leaves. Poor Fay would have 


And then the faint aromatic breath of | wildly grasped at the power if it had been hers 














at the minute; but nowadays little girls can only 
cry and sit with their faces hidden in their hands 
when they are in trouble, instead of becoming 
stars and streams and plants, She had spoken 
in an impulse, and now that the impulse was 
over, what would she not give to have been si- 
lent ?—her life, her right hand, any thing, every 
thing. So the night wore on, the black leaves 
rustled close to her shining head; London was 
rolling itself to sleep and quiet by degrees. 
Felicia at last hearing some clock strike eleven 
across the house-tops, pulled herself wearily up, 
and came out of her hiding. Very pale she 
looked, with a black smudge upon her white mus- 


| lin dress, and wild, sad eyes, with great pupils. 


She could not see, coming into the dazzle of the 
drawing-room lamps, but she heard voices call- 
ing her, ‘‘ Felicia! Felicia!” They seemed to 
be every where ; and then James, who had just 
come into the room, rushed up to her. ‘‘Oh, 
Felicia,” he said, ‘* I have been looking for you. 
Go—go to grandmother; there is terrible news 
from home.,....” 

While Felicia had been absorbed in her own 
griefs and preoccupations, the great laws of life 
and death and fate had not been suspended, and 
the news had come that the Squire was dead, 

He had been seized with some fatal attack in 
a field, and carried to a cottage close by, where 
he died. 





ARTISTIC MODES. 


E give this week an illustration of an ex- 
quisite Bridal Dress, a reproduction of 
another of those artistic fashion-plates which 
have been so much admired. The dress is of 
heavy white gros grain, trimmed with a pleated 
flounce, bouillonnées, and rich lace, together 
with a profusion of orange blossoms. The neck- 
lace and bracelets are formed of the same flow- 
ers, and not a jewel mars the rich simplicity of 
the dress. A long veil, reaching almost to the 
ground, envelops the whole figure. 
















































































































































































BRIDAL DRESS. 
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PERSIAN MARRIAGES. 


MONG the Persians matrimonial engage 

ments are of two kinds. ‘The real mar- 
riage—the one looked upon as respectable—is 
confined to four wives, and is called akd. This 
is permanent, unless divorce takes place. In 
the other there is no limit to the number of 
wives; but then the period of the engagement is 
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restricted, and never exceeds ninety years. This 
is the most honorable term of contract in the 
secondary, or seegha, marriage; but even this 
unreachable period does not place the seegha e 
neved saleh (ninety years) on a level with the 
akdee wife. Their sons, however, are on an 
equality as regards station and every thing else, 
unless one of the wives happens to be of the 
reigning race of Kajjar, or of a rank much above 





that of the husband. A man of station chooses 
the akdee wife from his own class in life, while 
the seeghas are from an inferior rank, and per- 
form menial offices for-the former. 


bridegroom, with a mollah, assemble at the 
bride’s house; behind a curtain are the female 
relations with the bride. ‘The mollah asks her 
if she is willing to marry the bridegroom-elect ; 


The mar- | 
riage ceremony is very simple: the family of the | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
! 


| py one. 
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and after a long delay (which is a point of hon- 
or) she whispers, Yes. ‘The contract is then 
signed and registered, and sweetmeats are sent 
to the bride. In the evening she is conducted 
in procession, with pipes and drums and all her 
worldly goods, to her husband’s house. 

The lot of women among the tribes, and among 
the peasantry, is not, from all I hear, an unhap- 
Their interests are identified with their 
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husbands ; ‘divorce is rare, and the number of 
wives does not often exceed one. In the towns 
it seems to be otherwise. If they are young, 
handsome, or powerfully connected, matters are 
tolerably smooth. But when the wife loses her 
attraction she often sinks down to a 
sesso drudge, and at the best is seldom free 
from contention with her rivals inthe harem. I 
do not think a Persian woman ever feels an 
ardent affection for-her husband. But when a 
rival wife is introduced into an establishment her 
in-money is decreased at Nowrooz (New Year's 
Day); her allowance for new clothes for herself 
and establishment is lessened; her children’s in- 
terests suffer, if she has any; and if not, per- 
haps her more fortunate rival may have a son ; 
besides a variety of other annoyances. Persian 
women seem to me to haye no idea of a calm, 
tranquil life. Novelty, or whatever causes ex- 
citement, is what they seek, and I dare say they 
would be miserable without that stimulus. They 
have not strong religious or moral principle ; and 
the example of their husband is said to be no en- 
couragement to domestic happiness. 








FORSAKEN. 
Sue stood within the bayed recess, 
And gazed out on the sleeping sea 
Bathed in the starlight’s loveliness, 
As still as mortal things may be; 
Far off she saw the fisher’s sail, 
The one lone thing upon the wave; 
She murmured, ‘‘ Ah! the love he gave 
‘Than that slight bark was far more frail.” 


She leaned against the tapestry ; 
The vision of a long-lost son 
In faded colors curiously 
With antique shapes was worked thereon. 
Still gazed she—could no more discern 
The shadow on the ocean vast; 
Beneath the horizon sank the mast; 
She whispered, *‘ He will ne'er return.” 


There came up from the darkened west 
A cloud with ever-deepening frown ; 
The waves awoke, and, from their crest, 
Snow-flakes by rising winds were blown. 
The white cliffs took a wilder form, 
In broken shafts the moon-beams slid, 
The frightened stars their glories hid ; 
She sadly sighed, ‘‘ There comes a storm.” 


The fierce night bellowed into day, 

The cruel day thundered into night, 
Till once again the pallid gray 

Waxed stronger into noontide’s light ; 
The wild winds hush into a psalm, 

And softer sounds the heavens fill; 

A sweet voice whispers, ‘‘ Peace! be still!” 
She murmured low, ‘‘ There comes a calm.” 


God’s acre owns another mound, 

The grass with fresh-dropped tears is wet 

Where loving hands have planted round 
The lily and the violet. 

Years pass. There comes across the sea 
A man whose brow is lined with care; 
He seeks that grave—he bows him there— 

“Oh, Lilian! I come back to thee!” 











HOBBIES. 


f bape happy man who has selected his hobby 
always excites my admiration; whether it 
is sporting, or art, or athletic pursuits, or anti- 
quarianism, or what not, he is at least able to, 
boast of a genuine enjoyment. ‘To be perfect, 
it should be happily contrasted with the regular 
pursuits of his life, so as to give a proper relax- 
ation to his faculties. We are all more or less 
in the position of those artisans whose physical 
frames are distorted by one special kind of labor, 
and, like them, are in want of something to call 
a different set of muscles, physical or spiritual, 
into play. But some energetic pursuit is at all 
‘events a blessing; and nothing seems less wise 
‘than to ridicule those who have hit upon some 
|pleacure, however unintelligible to the rest of 
vmankind, which may fill their leisure hours. 
Woluckily most people are stupid. Every genu- 
‘ine hobby is speedily surrounded by a crowd of 
mock articles. The man who hunts and likes 
it, as Mr. Trollope has told us, is counterfeited 
by numbers who hunt and don’t like it. One 
enthusiast goes to a picture-gallery because he 
loves art, and fifty because they have succeeded 
in persuading themselves that they love it. Half 
the accepted creeds in the world are not what 
people believe, but what they believe that they 
believe. Other feasts than the theatrical are 
made of pasteboard dishes, with guests quafting 
deep draughts of emptiness from tinsel cups. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Pousp Caxe.—i0 eggs, 1 pound of flour, white and 
the finest quality, 1 pound of sugar, 1 pound of but- 
ter. Wash the butter thoroughity, to free it from the 
least particle of salt; in summer add a piece of ice to 
the butter while you are washing it; take it through 
three or four waters; the ice makes it hard and pre- 
vente it from oiling, which is difficult to do in warm 
weather. I always make it early in the morning in 
summer, and in a cool cellar; but in winter you do 
not need the ice, and it can be made in a warm room. 
When well washed drain off every particle of water ; 
then with a wooden fork or spoon cream it (creaming 
it means beating it, as you do eggs, to make it light). 
When well creamed add slowly the flour, and cream 
both well together. Meanwhile another person should 
be the yolks of the eggs, arid when they are 
light add slowly the sugar, which should be loaf and 
free of lamps. When these are light add the beaten 

and pour all slowly on the flour and butter. 
Just as you put it into the oven add 2 table-spoonfuls 
of brandy and a little grated nutmeg. Bake slowly 
at first, then increase the fire. This is a Virginia 
recipe, and one I find much used by confectioners 
here, Mixing the butter and flour together, instead 








of the butter and sugar, keeps out that “heavy 
streak" so often seen in home-made pound cake. If 
wished, a part of the batter can be left out, and small 
pieces of sliced citron or a few currants added; this 
makes citron or currant cake, just as you wish. Cake 
should always be made in a yellow-ware bowl—tin 
seems to heat it and make it oily—the pan it is baked 
in lined with paper (newspaper will do), three or four 
thicknesses, bottom and sides. Grease the pan well 
before the paper is put in, and the paper too after it is 
made to fit. If the cake browns too soon on top lay 
a piece of white paper over it. The best materials, 
and only the best, should always be used for cake. It 
is a mistaken idea that butter too strong for table use, 
or that which has a disagreeable taste, is fit for cake. 
It may be used, but you can not have good, light cake. 
Either the loaf-sugar crushed at home, or else pulver- 
ized sugar (not flour-sugar), is the kind needed. 

Doumriixes.—If your bread dough is light at dinner- 
time cut off some ; make it into balls about the size 
of a small coffee-cup, putting rhubarb, gooseberries, 
or apples in the middle; plunge into boiling water ; 
boil very fast half an hour, and take up with a skim- 
mer as wanted. Should you want them richer, rub a 
little lard into the dough. If allowed to stand any 
length of time before eating they will be heavy. Eat 
with sauce. Another: Scald about 1 quart of flour 
that you have well mixed 1 tea-spoonful of salt into. 
Be careful not to put too much water to it, as it will 
be runny. When cool flour the board, roll out into 
pieces the size of a tea-plate, only longer and narrow- 
er; put into it apple, rhubarb, or gooseberry (green) ; 
roll over and over; pin up in a dumpling bag, each 
one separately, and boil half an hour. Either flour 
the bag or soak and wring out of cold water. 

Porrs ror Dessert.—A little more than 1 pint of 
milk—new is better; add 8 table-spoonfuls of flour. 
Put the flour in a basin, and add the milk gradually, 
so that it will not be lumpy; beat in immediately 
from the shell the yolks of 3 eggs, froth the whites, 
and mixin. This will make 6 puffs in tea-cups. Bake 
in a quick oven twenty minutes or half an hour. Send 
to table right from the oven, as, if allowed to stand 
long, they are apt to fall. Eat with butter, sugar, or 
sauce. 

A very sure Cement for preserves, etc., I have used 
a number of years; it was given me by a druggist, a 
cousin of mine: 4 ounces of resin, 4 ounce of gum 
shellac, 3 ounce of beeswax; melt it well, stirring 
often. Put the corks in the bottles tightly, and dip 
into the hot cement. If there are any air-holes, lift 
with a spoon and pour on a little cement. When you 
uncork your bottles saye the cement that Gomes off, 
and it will melt up for another time. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Curtosttr.—Any dictionary will tell you, in default 
of common usage, that hairy and Harry are not pro- 
nounced alike. 

Heien.—Banting is the name of the author of a sys- 
tem for reducing corpulence. His treatize will give 
you the instruction you need. 

Criara Dartine.—In the New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 38 you will find fall information about chate- 
laine braids. 

L. 8. R.—Etiquette requires that a party call be 
made within a few days after the party. 

Cuartotre.— Make your poplin traveling dress 
short with an over-skirt, belted basque, coat-sleeves, 
and sash. Trim with satin-pleated trimming, the 
pleats all running one way. Wear linen coilar and 
cuffs, edged with Valenciennes lace an inch wide. A 
morning wrapper to be worn in September should be 
of check silk, of striped delaine, or of plain colored 
empress cloth. Make it a loose Gabrielle trimmed 
with ruches of silk up the front seams, over the shoul- 
ders, and to the belt behind. Trim your black silk 
dress with straight ruffles of the same, raveled at the 
edges to form fringe. 

Lr.14.—Sand-paper and sweet oil will remove rust 
from stee].—Bandoline is gum-arabic dissolved in wa- 
ter and applied with a brush to the hair to keep it 
smooth. 

Ina anv Euma.—The illustrations in Bazar No. 34 
will furnish you ideas about arranging the hair.—In 
asking for a leg of chicken say leg—not limb. There 
is such a thing as prurient prudishness. If you are 
unnecesserily fastidious and object to saying leg, ask 
for the first joint or the second joint, according to 
which you want—the lower part of the leg or the 
thigh. 

A.rnea B.—Ordinary hair-pins secured by a string 
will answer for frizzing your hair.—We never give ad- 
dresses in this column.—White-lead is very injurious 
to the complexion, The preparation you mention of 
burned cork and olive oil for coloring the hair will be 
sure to rub off and soil your collars. There are hair- 
dyes that do not rub off; but these are often composed 
of injurious ingredients, and we do not recommend 
their use.—The wedding-ring is worn on the finger 
next the little finger._“ Mr. Henry Hunter” is the 
proper superscription for a letter. 

Jenniz T.—To eat as much nutritious food as the 
stomach can digest by the aid of plenty of exercise in 
the open air is not detrimental to health or to your 
complexion. Eat regularly three hearty meals a day, 
using cold food rather than hot biscuits and fluids, 
and abstain from eating between meals. Follow this 
plan, and we think your sallow complexion will be 
improved, and you will be in no danger either of starv- 
ing or of becoming a confirmed glutton. A good ap- 
petite is too good a thing to be complained of. 

E. D. M.—To make your black’silk suitable for both 
house and street, make the reactionary suit described 
to “Gertrude D.” in correspondence column of Bazar 
No. 34. The train is sixty inches long, and consists 
of three straight widths and a narrow side gore 
rounding below to slope away from the belt like a 
tunic. Puffs of the same are very much used for 
trimming by those who are tired of ruffles. Black 
velvet ribbon is in fashion again, also pipings, bind- 
ings, and revers of Scotch plaid satin on white and 
black goods. -Casaqnes and single skirts much trim- 
med are greatly worn. So also are double skirts, but 
these will probably be very differently shaped in the 
fall. Make over your blue striped silk with a slight 
train, goring the front and side widths. Add a pe- 
plum and sash made of the pieces cut from the 
breadths. 

Exva.—The houses quoted in the New York Fash- 
ions of the Bazar will express goods to country cus- 
tomers at the prices we mention. As we have said 
before, we take great care to give accurate prices; 
otherwise the fashion articles would not be valuable 
to our readers, But as no one house has every arti- 
cle itemized in the Bazar you may fail to send to the 
right establishment at first, and will have to make a 
second trial.—A band of perpendicular tucks has the 


lower edge merely turned under once without hem- 
ming, as the tacks hold it in place, The top of the 
band is then stitched on the outside of the skirt, just 
high enough for the lower edge to reach the bottom 
of the skirt without falling below it. It hangs sepa- 
rate from the skirt just as a ruffle does, but without 
fullness. To conceal the rough upper edge a half- 
inch band of straight muslin is stitched on neatly 
and flat. This will require a row of stitching at top 
and bottom of the half-inch band.—Buttoned boots 
are altogether worn at present, but shoe merchants 
say laced shoes are coming into fashion. 

Mrs. J. C. 8.—Bits of gum-arabic added to your 
starch when boiling will make a good polish. There 
are several patent starch polishes to be found at the 
grocers and druggists, most of which are effectual. 

Mrs. N. O. D.—Bazar No. 28 will furnish you a pat- 
tern for an infant’s bonnet. Make the head-piece of 
piqué, the crown of muslin. 

Marie Anrornetre.—You will find some hints to a 
school-girl in answer to “An Attentive Reader,” in 
Bazar No. 34.—To use patient fingers for the hard 
knots, and a clean redding comb for looser ones, is 
the surest plan for getting snarls out of fine fringe. 
Your other questions are answered above to corre- 
spondents who anticipated you. 

Mrs. Taytor.—Trim your blue poplin with notched 
ruches of silk of the same shade. Outline a tunic 
over-skirt with two ruches. Place others parallel 
across the front width from the edge to the belt. 
Make bretelles on the waist, and deep cuffs on the 
coat-sle@ve. Wear a blue ribbon sash. Your black 
grenadine will be stylishly trimmed with raffles of 
the same merely hemmed. A black Tamise dress for 
an old lady would look well with gored front and one 
side gore. The skirt should just touch the floor, Trim 
the waist with bands of corded silk. Use plaid pipings 

“to brighten up your black silk.—A soft shawl of silk- 
warped cassimere is pleasant for an invalid to wear. 

O. C. anv A, E,—Figure 15, Bazar No. 30, is the prop- 
er pattern for a plaid suit for your two-year-old boy. 
Trim with black velvet. A loose sacque of piqué or 
of light gray cloth is the proper wrapping. Make 
your short black alpaca with a single skirt on which 
are four pleated flounces, the upper reaching to the 
hips. A flat bias band heads each flounce. A short 
belted basque, coat-sleeves, and sash complete the 
suit. 

Sara.— Read answer to “E. D. M.” Chatelaine 
braids are fully described in the New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 33. 

Vio.et.—Tri-co-trin is pronounced as spelled, with 
the accent on the second syllable. Ouida is pro- 
nounced as if spelled Weda.—A belted Gabrielle of 
brown or gray satin-jean—the skirt, sleeves, sash, and 
short sacque scalloped and bound with white—would 
be a pretty traveling dress for a girl of four years. 

W. C.—Use puffs of silk and black velvet for re- 
trimming the blaek silk. Morning wrappers are 
made with demi-train and worn with sashes. The 
front of the skirt is now left open in front to disclose 
a handsome muslin petticoat, ruffled and embroidered 
in old-fashioned open-work. The trimming of quilled 
ribbon usually extends around the skirt and up the 
front. Short muslin dresses are much worn at pres- 
ent for breakfast. Cashmere and delaine will be worn 
in the fall. Pretty little caps of Swiss muslin, made 
three-cornered with a ruche or ruffle of the same, and 
knots and strings of bright ribbon, are worn by brides 
to the breakfast-table. Cut the long wrap of the gray 
cloth suit into a short basque with belt and sash. Use 
the extra material to put bands around the skirt. Scal- 
lop the lower edge of the bands, and head the upper 
sides with a bias band of silk of a darker shade. 

GrraLpine.—The garment you mention was only 
alluded to by our French correspondent. We have 
never given the pattern. We are glad you find the 
Bazar patterns so reliable. 

A Reaper.—As a rule you can live in Germany for 
about half what it would cost you to live in the same 
style here; that is, comparing average city life with 


city life, and country life with country life. It is im-° 


possible to be more explicit. From thirty to fifty is 
probably the best age for a woman to travel alone; 
though she may travel with perfect propriety at any 
age, provided that she has the health to bear the in- 
evitable fatigue, and the discretion to avoid placing 
herself in compromising situations. 

Bessy.—If in a few short months your lover has be- 
come so dazzled by the charms of fashionable city la- 
dies as to forget the true affection of one he has long 
known and loved, you had better school yourself to 
the truth, hard as it may be, and let him go, Such 
love is not worth keeping, and would be sure to fail 
you sooner or later; and any attempt on your part to 
win it back by counterfeiting the dress and manners 
of those by whom you suspect him to be ensnared will 
only be likely to end in your own humiliation. We 
advise you instead to cultivate your mind and make 
yourself more worthy of being loved than your fan- 
cied rivals. 

Crxornati1.—Potatoes should be sliced very, Yery 
thin, and kept in the boiling lard until they are slight- 
ly brown and crisp. For further particulars about 
Moon's celebrated fried potatoes read ‘‘Sayings and 
Doings” of Bazar No. 33. 

Bessiz Dariine.—The Bazar advises you by all 
means to refuse to enter into a secret marriage. 
There. may be extreme cases in which such a course 
is advisable, but yours is certainly not one of these. 
Your lover and yourself are both of age, and at lib- 
erty to marry openly; but as your mother and his 
object to the marriage, postpone it for the present, 
and wait until their opposition is withdrawn. Do 
not act directly contrary to the love that has guarded 
and shielded you all your lives in order to gratify an 
untried love that requires a bond to make it sure. If 
you do you may live to regret it as others have done 
before you. Marriage is too holy a state to be en- 
tered into by deception.—Consult a physician about 
other matters.—You write legibly and gracefully. 

Apva.—As your education has been neglected it is 
solid reading that you require to make you appear 
well in society, rather than books of etiquette. By 
a yearly subscription to a good library you can sup- 
ply yourself not only with standard works but with 
the current literature of the day. Become familiar 
with these, and keep your eyes and ears open in good 
society, and you will soon be independent of books 
of etiquette.—Use the chatelaine braids described in 
Bazar No. 38. Chatelaine is divided in three sylla- 
bles and accented on the first. 

Jenniz.—The dancing dresses most in favor at the 
watering-places are short muslin dresses with ruffled 
skirts, blouse waists, and large puffed sleeves from 
which fall ruffles. Successive rows of ruffling form 
Elizabethan collars extending to the top of the sleeve. 
Roman sashes or bright Scotch plaids are worn with 
white or black dresses, The reactionary train is aleo 





much in favor. 





Pretrr Women.—A comparatively few la- 
dies monopolize the beauty as well as the’ atten- 
tion of society, This ought not to be so, but it 
is; and will be while men are foolish, and single 
out pretty faces for companions, 

This can all be changed by using HaGan’s 
Maenouta Baim, which gives the bloom of 
youth and a refined, sparkling beauty to the 
complexion, pleasing, powerful, and natural. 

No lady need complain of a red, tanned, 
freckled, or rustic complexion who will invest 
75 cents in Hacan’s Macnoria Bam. Its 
effects are truly wonderful. 





To preserve and dress the Hair use Lyon's 
Karuairon.—{ Com.]} 





Corytne Wants the means of the newly-in- 
vented C ving Wh oer may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting 

8 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


O remove Moru-Parc Frecxyes, and 

Tan from the face, use P. ¥'S MOTH AND 

FRECKLE LOTION. ae ih oul by Dr. B.C, 
Perry, 49 Bond 8t., N. Y. ld by all Druggists. 


GET IT PURE. 
A pint of Pain Paint for $5, a quart for $8, or a gal- 
on ne a2, double otrengin, full directions, will 
sent to any person, charges, on re- 
ceipt of the ‘aeas at Dr. R. L. Woxcort's Office, 181 
Chatham Squai ew York; or 6 pint bottles of An- 
nihilator, for Catarrh and Colds in the head, on re- 
ceipt of $6. Smal! bottles sold at all Druggists. 
5 | ne’er could any lustre see 
In eyes that would not look on me; 
I ne'er saw nectar on a li 
But where my own did hope to sip.” 


Nor can I endure any other perfume since the “ Flor 
Del Santo” has come into use. 


GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, HARDWARE 
and FURNISHING STORES sell 


ENOCH MORGANS SONS, 


SAPZLIO 




















FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING® 


TIN, BRASS, IRON, WINDOW GLASS, MARBLE, 

KNIVES, FORKS, MACHINERY, and general 

METALLIC WARE. , 

Removes al! Rust or Stains. Gives a Brilliant Polish. 

Better, cheaper, quicker than any other substance. 

Contains no poi or injurious ingredient. 

Is elegantly wrapped. It is to the interest of 

Storekeepers to sell it. 

Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 
Soars or att Kinps ror. Famity Use. 

Established 1809. 


Vy EDLOCK ; or, Tue Ricut Retations 
or Tre Sexrs, is a new and popular Summer 
Book, giving practical—scientific—instrnction as to 
who should and who should not marry. Booksellers 
have it; $1 50, or in extra gilt, $2. Sent, first post, by 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
T DR. HERO’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES are advantages to be found in no other 
school in the world. EMILY A. RICE, Principal. 
Send for circular to 
De. J. HERO, Westboro, Mass. 


CHARLES READE’S 
FOUL PLAY, 


HIS 


WHITE LIES, 


AND THE 


SEVEN CURSES 
OF LONDON 
By JAMES GREENWOOD, the ‘‘ Amateur Casual,’’ 














HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Ready: 


I. 
OUL PLAY. A Novel. By Caries Reane and 
Dion Bovcrcautt. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


Il. 
V HITE LIES. A Novel. By Caaries Reape. 
8vo, Paper, 35 cents. Uniform with Harper's 
Popular Editions of “ Hard Cash,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
** Never Too Late to Mend,” “‘ Foul Play,” “ Love Me 
Little, Love Me Long,” &c. 


Il. 
dhe SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By Jamzs 
Greenwoop, the *‘ Amateur Casual,” Author of 
“The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” “ Ren- 
ben Davidger,” “Wild Sports of the World,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


ez Harrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to wny part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos, 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
RODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING, 

RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 

ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 





NOW THEN!—‘ Here is an article in which we 
have the FULLEST CONFIDENCE.” 
Henry's Inszor PowpEer 
Is warrantep to destroy Roaones and Bugs of all 
kinds. Sold by all Druggists. Price only 26 cts. per 
bottle. Ask for HENRY’S, manufactured by Joun 
F. Henry, at his great United States Medicine Ware- 
house, No.8 College Place, New York. 


for the Vnites : 
“ie? & 











SIX-CORD. 


JOHN & HUGH AUCHINCLOSS, 


Sole Agents in NewNorkfar T&P, COATS, 
of Paisley, Seotiand. 





Sweer Quinine is warranted 
equal —dose for dose —to the 
sulphate (bitter) Quinine, with 
the important advantage of 
being sweet instead of bitter. 


Svapwia is Ortum Puririep 


SWEET 

QUININE. 
sores of its sickening and poisonous 
roperties; it is the most per- 


SVAPNIA. fect Anopyne and Sooruine 
Optates yet discovered. 
Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New’ York. 
ARLOR STEAM ENGINE: Made entire- 
ly of Metal; Boiler and Furiace complete; will 
work for hours if supplied with water, &c.; free from 


danger; a child can work it. Sent free with Instruc- 
tions for $1 00; three for $2 50. 


WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


FOR aren 


Fo Chg atthe ter ca pera Knits everything, 
AGENTS WANTED, Circular and comple stocking FREE, 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO,, Bath, Me. 


Agents Wanted. 


HE PICTORIAL FIELD- BOOK OF 
THE WAR OF 1812; or, Illustrations, 
by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Biogra- 
phy, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By 
Benson J. Lossine, Author of ‘* The Picto- 
rial Field-Book of the Revolution.” With 
882 Illustrations, engraved on Wood by Los- 
sing & Barritt, chiefly from Original Sketches 
by the Author. Complete in One Volume, 
1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in Cloth, 
$7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, $9 00; 
Half Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 














The author has traveled more than ten thousand 
miles in this country and the Canadas, with note-book 
and pencil in hand, visiting places of historic interest 
connected with the War of 1812, fromethe Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico, gathering up, recording, and de- 
lineating every thing of special value not found in 
books, and making Rimself familiar with the battle- 
fields of that war. Access to the archives of govern- 
ment, state and national, and to private collections, 
was freely given him; and from the lips of actors in 
the events of that struggle he received the most in- 
teresting information concerning it, which might have 
perished with them. 

The results of the author's researches and labors are 
given in one imperial octavo volume of over a thousand 
pages, containing eight hundred and eighty-two en- 
gravings in the style of the Fie.p-Boox or Tue Revo- 
Lutron, to which this magnificent work is an indis- 

msable companion, It takes up the narrative of 

istoric events where the former work leaves it, and 
in a carefal manner gives a lively account of the per- 
ils of the country i diatel ding the Revo- 
lution ; the struggles of the new nation with the allied 
wers of the British and Indians in the Northwest ; 
he origin and growth of political parties in the 
United States, and their relations to the War of 1812; 
the influence of the French Revolution and of French 
politics in giving complexion to parties in this coun- 
pee: the first war of the Barbary powers ; the effects 
of the wars of Napoleon on the public policy of the 
United States; the Embargo and kindred Acts, and 
the kindling of the war in 1812. 

The events of the war are given in greater detail 
than in any work ever poate on the subject, and 
the narrative brings to yiew actors in the scenes whose 
deeds have not been hitherto recorded. On this ac- 
count it is jally interesting to many of the older 
families of the country. 

The illustrations of this superb work are similar in 
character to those of the Freip-Boox or rue Revouv- 
tron. The construction of the narrative differs from 
that _ in having historical events arranged in chro- 





nological order. It forms a continuation of the his- 
sone of our country from the close of the Revolution, 
in 1783, to the end of the second war with Great Brit- 


ain, in 1815. Nothing has been spared by the author 
and publishers in their endeavors to make it the most 
perfect, attractive, and useful volume on the subject 
ever offered to the public. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvstisuzrs, 
Frankutn Squant, New York. 





A Seven per Cent. 


GOLD LOAN. 
$6,500,000. 


The Kansas Pacific Railway, now in successful op- 
eration from Kansas City to Sheridan, proposes to 
build an extension to Denver, Colorado. The Govern- 
ment has ted Three Millions of Acres of the finest 
lands in Kansas and Colorado, which are mo 
for the security of a loan of 


$6,500,000. 


This loan is secured in the most effectual manner. 
It represents a road in profitable operation, and will 
open the trade of the Kocky Mountain Country, and 
connect it with the great markets of the East. It is 
considered to be one of the best loans in the market, 


EVEN BETTER IN SOME RESPECTS THAN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


The loan has thirty years to run, principal and in- 
terest payable in gold, semi-annually, seven per cent. 
coupons will be parebte semi-annually in either 
Frankfort, London, or New York, _ will be free from 
Government tion. Tht bonds for the present are 
sold in currency at 96, with accrued interest. 


Circulars, maps, and pamphlets sent on application. 
DABNEY, MORGAN, & CO., 
53 Exchange Place, N.Y. 
M. K. JESUP & CO., 
12 Pine Street, N.Y. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrfrr Free. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


NO MORE WET NURSES! 
Liebe-Liebig’s Soluble Food. 


The most perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. Pre- 
pared by J. Paul Liebe, Chemist, Dresden. This food 
dissolves Sees in warm milk, and is at once ready for 
the use of babies. At all Druggists, $1 per bottle. 
Depot, HEIL & HARTUNG, Wholesale Druggists, 
390 Pearl Street, New York. 











‘*As natural as Thackeray, and more 
real than Dickens.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published: 


My Daughter Elinor. 


A NOVEL. 
8vo, Paper, $1 25. 





In some respects it will be justly regarded as the 
most successful attempt yet made to depict truthfully 
the aspects, traits, and tendencies—in a word, the nor- 
mal characteristics of our manners and social charac- 
ters.—Boston Transcript. 

The style is clear and vigorous, the dialogues are 
animated and interesting.—N. Y. Herald. 

We regard it as the best American novel of society 
yet published.—Courier. e 

A production of great interest, scholarly merit, and 
filled with humane and noble sentiments. The de- 
scriptions of scenery and character are graphic, and 
the conversations piquant, brilliant, and natural. 
The author has an admirable way of telling his story, 
which from the beginning never flags in interest. It 
is far from being sensational, yet it is replete with in- 
terest.—Jewish Messenger. 


sa Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $1 25. 








Mark this! Upon the Condition of the 
stomach and its near allies, the liver and the bowels. 
depend physical health and clearness of intellect. If 
these organs are inactive or in a state of irritation, 
the toning, regulating, soothing influence of Tar- 
BaNT's Se_Tzer AperieEnt is urgently required. 


SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 








PIANOS axv ORGANS. } 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. md- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and —_ from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS. 


GENTS WANTED-—$75 to $300 per 
month sure, and no risk. We want to engage 
a good agent in every county in the U.S. and 
Canadas to sell our Everlasting Patent White 
Wire Clothes Lines. Warranted to last a lifetime 
and never rust. For full particulars to Agents, 
address the American Wire Co., 75 William St., 
New York, or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 














" IE MODENWELT,” the best Family Journal in 
the world. 1500 Tilustrations, 180 Patterns, 400 


og for Embroidery, 12 }: Colored 4 
early. Two Numbers Monthhy, 35c. ; bef $8. Sold 
y Newsdealers, or S. T. Tayzor, 391 Canal St., N.Y. 
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A T. STEWART & CO, invite special at- 
* tention to the following lines of goods, now of- 
fering at extremely low prices, viz. : 


Ladies’ Underclothing and Infants' Apparel of every 
description. 

Ladies’ Tucked Underskirts, $1 and upward. 

Ladies’ Ruffled Chemises, $1 and upward. 

Ladies’ Tucked Drawers, $1 and upward. 

Tucked and Ruffled do. at proportionate prices. 

Also a very handsome assortment of Undergar- 
ments, elaborately trimmed with embroidery and real 
lace, suitable for bridal outfits, at popular prices. 

Infants’ and Children’s Apparel in choice variety 
and at equally attractive prices. 

Printed Percale, White Cambric, Puffed and Ruffled 
= Poplin, and Linen Traveling Suits at reduced 
rates. 

A large line of Ladies’ French and Domestic Cor- 
sets, of the most approved and best-fitting shapes, 
T5c. per pair and upward. 


Bargains in Children’s and Ladies’ Cloth and Silk 
Sacques and Cloaks. 





A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway, Ninth and Tenth Streets, and Fourth Ave. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
bg are offering 

An elegant assortment of Standard Prints, fast 
colors, 123¢¢c. per yard. 

Wamsutta Prints, colors not warranted, only 8c. 
per yard. 

Lowell do., only 9c. per yard. 

Amoskeag do., only 10c. per yard. 

Hoyle’s yard-wide do., warranted colors, only 25c. 
per yard. 

Also the balance of the Striped Alpaca Lustres, 15c. 
peryard. Recent package price, 25c. per yard. 

Percale, Jaconet, and Organdy Robes at reduced 
prices. 





A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway, Fourth Avenue, and Tenth Street. 


Shears and Scissors. 





&q 
pornjouynuv yy 





HENRY SEYMOUR & CoO, 
52 Beekman St., N.Y. 

New and epeet in design, of superior material 
and workmanship, and elegant finish. The blades 
are secured bya simple contrivance, and the screw 
can not poaiteg work loose. alt pair warranted. 
Sent by mail, post free, on receipt o! 

For Ladies? Shears (ordinary size)..... $1 00 


Family Shears (larger handles).......... $1 50 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED. 


On receipt of Seventy-Five Cents, we will send a 
recipe for removal of superfluous hair from the face or 
any part of the body. This remedy is not a caustic 
preparation, and does not injure the skin. We will 
warrant it to give ne poner refunded. 


BR. J. be 
2% Pine Street, or P.O. Box 217, Lockport, N. Y. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
For ZION’S HERALD to Jan. ist, 1870. 


A first-class Illustrated Religious Journal of 16 
. 200 Contributors; 5 Editors. The cheapest 
paper in the land. $250 Ba in advance. Speci- 
men copies free. _ E. D. WINSLOW, Publisher, 
11 Cornhill, Boston. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, Stamford, 
Conn.—First class in its arrangements; unsur- 
assed as a home; one hour from New York on New 
aven Railroag. Address L. C. LOOMIS, Principal, 
or MISS C. AIKEN, Lady Principal. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's Macazrng, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's WErkty, 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazaz, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazivz, Harper's Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazag, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnz, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will wed gratis for every Club of Five 
Supsorrpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra , 

he Postage within the United States is for the 

Macazine & cents a a for the Werxty or Bazar 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Macazrng, or 20 cents for 

the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 

















stage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxr.y commence with the 

ear. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Werxty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. It is not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
bores to the order of Harper & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Magazine, the Weerxty, or the 
Bazan, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Tzems ror Apvertistine mv Harrer’s Pertoproats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
wet yh Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yonx. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Have just Published: 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Dlustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Losstxe, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing and Barritt, chiefif 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By James 
GreENnwoop, the “ Amateur Casual,” Author of “The 
True History ofa Little Ragamuffin,” “‘ Reuben Dav- 
idger,” “‘Wild Sports of the World,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 2 cents. 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H. R. Fox Bovene. With Portrait of 
fron’ Peabody and 24 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwaxp 
Govu.p Burrum. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SANDS'S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. The 
Teacher, the Pupil, the School. By NarHanixu 
Sanps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Rozerr B. Roosevert. W‘th Charaeteristic Il- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 4. 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals. By 
Wuu1am J. Fiaee. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. . By 
Rev. E. O. Haven; D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
with pa and Suggestive Pictures. By Fran- 
ow A. Marou, Professor of the English Language 
and Comparative Philology in Lafayette Colle re, 
Author of ‘‘ Method of Philological Study of the En- 
glish Language,” ‘“‘Comparative Grammar of the 
Anglo-Saxon Language,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Aurrep Russet Wattace, Author of “ Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” ‘‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gexto 
$3 Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
3 50. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria. ftaly, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, che, ‘Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemsroxe Ferriper. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper’s Hand- Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Fereiver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 





The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





HETTY. By Heney Krvestey, Author of “ Stret- 
ton,” &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 


CORD AND CREESE. By the Author of “The 
Dodge Club.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


STRETTON. A Novel. By Henry Krvostzy, Author 
of “Hetty,” ‘‘Geoffrey Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 
De Mitte, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
One Hundred Illustrations, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. 


THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 

New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 

VANITY FAIR. 32 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Illustrations. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 
Author and 64 lilustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
tw Harrer & Broruers will issue immediately 

New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, Illustrated 

by the Author, at correspondingly low prices. 

CHARLES READE’'S NOVELS: 

HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
per, 35 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

WHITE LIES. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

ge To be followed by Charles Reade’s other Novels. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 

Millais. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Iilustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, Paper, $100; 
Cloth, $150. Part II., separately, Paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, Pa- 





se Harper & Brorners will send any of the above 
booka by mail, postane free, te any part of the Uniied 
Scuics, on receipt of the price, 
































AN ARISTOCRATIC MARTYR. 


Fasu1onaAsie Tovcu Otp Lapy. “I suppose I shall not have lost a great deal yet, as the Season is not over. 


You know the Attentions we are obliged to Reciprocate are really very wearing to one.” 


FACETLE. 


A Western Justice ordered a witness to “come up 
He was informed that the person 


and be sworn,” 
was deaf and dumb. 


“T don’t care," said the Judge, passionately, ‘‘wheth- 
Here is the Constitution of the United 
It guarantees to every man the | 


er he is or not. 
States before me. 


A ruminative individual, hearing for the first time 
the quotation, “All the world’s a stage,” expressed 
his lack of wonder at accidents being of daily oceur- 


| rence among the passengers, as the stage turned over 


right of speech; and so long as I have the honor of a | 


seat on this bench it shall not be violated or invaded. 
What the Constitution guarantees to a man I’m bound 


he shall have.” 


$<. 


The palaces of Europe are getting the reputation 
of me haunted, because some of the rooms are 
t 


hung with Gobelin tapestry. 


a 





A Goop Way to Fixp a Woman Ovur—Call when 


she isn't at home. 





every twenty-four hours. 








A patent has been obtained for the manufacture of 
water-proof paper. It will be no uncommon thing 
ane to carry a quart of milk home in a paper 

ag. 





dari ihaiediiicen. 
In a class of little girls in one of thaschools of Bos- 
ton the question was asked, 
“ What is a fort?” 
“A place to put men in,” was the answer. 
‘* What is a fortress, then?” asked the teacher. 
This seemed a puzzler, until one little girl of eight 


“summers answered, 


**A place to put women in.” 


Ciericar Instructor. “ Now hold the Ball firmly with your Foot, Miss 
Scramble, and take care not to Hit yourself this Time !’” 


Miss ScRAMBLE {who is 
suppose you hold the Ball for me, Mr. Smiler !” 


etting rather bored). “ Ah, wel, in case 1 do, 





Wore 

5 
i! 
) 








Crara (lookin, 











at the bonnets, etc.). “Don’t you think they are very Handsome?” 








Amy (whose thoughts are on the other side of the street). “Very! ’Specially the one with the Black 


Mustache.” 


A lady positively refuses to eat corn starch lest it 
should impart stiffness to her manners. 
Debit Me eA 
Our Daniel says proof enough can be seen that peo- 
ple nowadays don't live so wel] nor so long as in olden 
times in the fact that we don't find any very old folks 
but what were born a great while ago. He says the 
present age has never furnished ‘em, and he don't be- 
lieve itcan. Ifit could, why don't it? 
Dan'l is one of °em—he is. 
SSE A Eee 8 See 





Children say odd things at times. A sturdy young 
friend of mine, of the mature age of six or seven, 
came home from the “Scholastic Establishment for 


! Young Gentlemen” which he honors with his attend- 


ance, the other day, in a state of gloomy despair. It 
had just dawned upon him that there was such a thing 
as hopeless incorrigibility in human nature. ‘Mam- 
ma,” he said, ‘isn’t it dreadful! There is a boy at 
our school who must have brought himself up, or else 
he is very badly taught, What do you think? He 
does not know what vellum is; and, what is worse, 
he fancies it is the inner fat of pigs. And, besides 
that, he lights bonfires with lucifer-matches, and rings 
people's bells in the street and runs away !” 

Could juvenile depravity go further? But stay— 
how many adults know where vellum comes from? 

AS Ra PE 

A preacher who used notes had the misfortune to 
deliver a discourse—or rather, as the sequel will show, 
a portion of a discourse—in a breezy spot, of which 
rash act the consequence was that ‘‘thirdly” was 
missing. The embarrassed pastor repeated several 
times: ‘* Thirdly, my brethren—thirdly.” 

This lasted several minutes, till at last an excited 
old lady rose from her seat and exclaimed, “ Thirdly 
went out of the window.” 

_ oe 

Budens, the librarian to Francis the First, of 
France, and one of the most learned men of the six- 
teenth century, was once engaged in deep study in 
his library, when his servant came running to him in 
a great fright to tell him that the house was on fire. 
With perfect calmness, and hardly raising his eyes 
from his book, ‘‘Go,” said he, ‘‘ and inform your mis- 
tress; itis her concern. You know I never interfere 
in domestic matters.” 

po aiiscina 





A Western paper, speaking of the sudden death of 
a man, says: “‘It was a dreadful blow to the family, 
which consisted of a wife and adopted sun and a few 
boarders.” 


REASSURING. 


wi 








Nervous Oxp Lapy. “Oh, there are those dreadful Cars, Joseph! I know the Horse will take Fright! 
CoacHMAN (who will have his own way). “Oh, let *im i 


An old French Countess, of the most exquisite po- 
liteness, was abofit to breathe her last, when she re- 
ceived a call from an acquaintance ignorant of her 
mortal illness. The answer sent down from the 
chamber of the departing sufferer was memorab] 
unique: ‘The Countess de Rouen sends her compli- 
ments to Madame de Calais, but begs to be excused, 
as she is engaged in dying.” 

eit 


“Do you believe every body will be saved?” asked 
an anxious old lady of one whose orthodoxy was sus- 


pected. 

‘Well, it is possible that a few will be lost.” 

* Ah, well,” said the old lady, drawing a sigh of 
relief, ‘that’s better than nothing !” 

‘ within 

A woman recently appeared before a tribunal to 
complain of the ill-usage she received of her husband. 

‘“What pretext had he for beating you?” inquired 
the Judge. 

9 ted Sir, he didn’t have no pretext; it was a 
stick.” 





CoS 
It was Graham who, one day at the Old Bailey, 
having omitted to pass sentence of death on a prison- 
er, aud being told that he had forgotten it, exclaimed, 
very gravely: ‘‘Dear me! I beg his pardon, I am sure.” 


a 





A lawyer who was sometimes forgetful, having been 
engaged to plead the cause of an offender, began by 
saying: ‘‘ I know the prisoner at the bar, and he bears 
the character of being a most consummate and impu- 
dent scoundrel.” 

Here somebody whispered to him that the prisoner 
was his client, when he immediately continued : “ But 
what great and good man ever lived who was not ca- 
lumniated by many of his contemporaries ?” 


ite DEE IRR SDS 
A schoolmaster, on being asked what was meant by 
the word ‘ fortification,” answered, “two twentifica- 
tions make a fortification.” 
_ 


A stranger at a club demurred to the assertion of an 
enthusiast that Shakspeare had anticipated the re- 
sources of our age so far as poetics! description went. 


“How about the tread-mill?” he asked, triamph-. 


antly. ‘‘In what words would you describe the feel- 
ings of a man seutenced to a turn upon that?” 

“ Nothing easier,” was the relotubert Lear might 
have had it in nis mind when he said, ‘ Down, down, 


we 


thou climbing sorrow! 


Hadn’t you better Turn him Round?” 


one, ’M; he’ll Turn ’isself Round, and pretty quick, too, if he’s Frightened !” 
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